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THE WEEK. 


WE discuss elsewhere the speech the Prime 
Minister delivered on Thursday in the Albert Hall. 
He was surrounded by nearly all the members of his 
Ministry. He not only expounded a genuine and 
stimulating policy, but announced that in its brief career 
of ten days the new Government had already taken two 
important steps. It had stopped Chinese recruiting and 
it had asked for a Royal Commission on Canals. The 
two acts are symbolic of the spirit in which a Liberal 
Government, putting the nation before private interests, 
whether alien or domestic, will regenerate our neglected 
affairs. At the end of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
excellent speech Mr. Asquith said that his comprehen- 
sive and masterly exposition would be received with 
general satisfaction, and that the suggestion that there 
are divisions within the Government was merely 
another of the long series of manceuvres which had 
earned Mr. Balfour his reputation. 


At Saturday’s sitting of the French Chamber M. 
Rouvier made an admirable statement of French policy 
in North-West Africa. The effect of the statement was 
immediate, for the Chamber decided by 501 votes to 51 
to refrain from discussing the subject. M. Ribot 
and M. Denys Cochin, who had meant to speak at 
length, made brief speeches, strongly supporting the 
policy of the Government and deprecating a debate 
that might give rise to a false impression. The only 
opposition to this course came from the Socialists, 
some of whom, like M. Jaurés, meant to 
reproach the Government with neglecting the 
international aspects of the situation. The result of 
the speech will be to strengthen the hand of France in 
the approaching Conference. The Spanish Minister 
for Foreign Affairs has proposed that the Conference 
should be held at Madrid instead of at Algeciras, but it 
is not certain yet whether the Powers will agree to the 
change. The Conference, according to M. Rouvier, 
is expected to open at the beginning of January. 
Meanwhile, the energy of the Moorish Pretender may 
present the Conference with a changed situation. The 
correspondent of the Echo de Paris at Port Say says 
that he is bent on capturing Saidia and Ujda before the 
Conference. If he succeeds the Conference will find 
the whole of the north of Morocco in rebellion, and his 
success seems not at all unlikely. 





M. RovvieR’s speech was dignified, courteous, 
and firm. It was virtually a luminous, historical state- 
ment of France’s position both as regards Morocco and 
as regards Germany. Morocco is no new subject of 
French anxieties. For sixty years the proximity of 
Morocco had been a permanent cause of trouble and 
agitation for Algeria. Agreements were made in 1go1- 
1902 with the Moroccan Government with the object of 
suppressing a contagious anarchy. These agreements 
failed of their ot ject, and those Powers whose interests 
in Morocco were the most important, agreed that 
France was entitled to approach the Maghzen not 
as plaintiff but as counsellor. At this point Germany 
stepped in and supported the Sultan’s demand for a 
Conference, an appeal, that is to say, from the 
French proposals to an international consultation. 
M. Rouvier assented to the Conference, because he 


held that as long as France had the necessary guaran- 
tees it was her duty todo so. The Conference would 
not be a juridical discussion. Each Power had rights 
in Morocco, and there was no talk of infringing these 
rights. All that France had to do was to show the 
Conference that she had special rights. She had the 
right to demand the independence of the Moroccan 
Empire and the reform and restoration of the Maghzen. 
She had no wish to make a Tunis of Morocco. M. 
Rouvier ended his speech with an impressive reassur- 
ance of the pacific and tranquil character of the foreign 
policy of France. 





Prince BuLow’s South German organ, the Cologne 
Gasette, disputes M. Rouvier’s version of French in- 
tentions, and argues that France had meant to make 
Morocco a second Tunis, and was only prevented by 
German intervention. This paper states that the Ger- 
man Government has decided to publish a White Book 
on the Morocco question. It contests M. Rouvier’s 
argument for French supervision, and says that 
joint European control of precautions against 
encroachments upon Algeria would be more effec- 
tive. Other German papers take a very dif- 
ferent view of M. Rouvier’s speech. Thus, the 
Frankfurter Zeitung draws a contrast, entirely in 
M. Rouvier’s favour, between the French Prime 
Minister’s allusion to foreign relations and the tone of 
the recent speech from the German Throne. The Paris 
correspondent of that paper points out that if Germany 
does not recognise France’s special rights at the 
Conference there will be a chronic conflict between 
France and Germany which may at any time become 
acute. The Paris correspondent of the Berliner Tage- 
blatt argues that German policy which had been suc- 
cessful up to the time of M. Delcassé’s resignation had 
blundered badly since. Germany ought to have seized 
the opportunity of making an arrangement with 
France similar to that between France and England. 

Tue Italian Cabinet crisis has taken place just as 
was foreseen in the last issue of The Speaker. The 
Premier, Signor Fortis, succeeded in having a vote of 
confidence with a majority of 63, sufficient, according to 
his friends, to show that power must remain in the 
hands of the Liberal majority which supported him, 
while he and the other Ministers resigned, having been 
beaten on the question regarding the commercial 
modus vivendi with Spain. It must, however, be re- 
marked that even in the vote of confidence the majority, 
which last July had been 125 votes, had now shrunk to63. 
Under these circumstances, and with the effect that the 
successive votes against the modus vivendi cannot help 
having on that majority, is it possible, it is asked, for 
Signor Fortis to be charged again to form a Cabinet, 
and, should he be so charged, will he succeed? Great 
efforts are being made by the Conservatives to make 
people believe that the man for the situation is Baron 
Sonino ; but they cannot change the fact that when 
the Socialists and the Republicans, who systematically 
vote against all Cabinets, are subtracted from the 
Opposition to the Fortis Cabinet, the Leader of the 
Conservative elements can scarcely dispose of 130 
votes in a house of 500 members. Instead, the 
idea of having a thorough Radical Cabinet, pre- 
sided over, for instance, by Signor Marcora, now 
President of the Chamber, is making considerable head- 
way. Signor Marcora might perhaps induce scme 
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the most temperate Socialists, like Signor Bereniniand of the financial year, and it was therefore succeeding 
Turati, to enter his Cabinet, which would be the first to an inheritance of responsibilities not of its own 
experiment of the kind in Italy. Itisexpectedthatthe making. Mr. Asquith went on to say that the new 
solution of the Cabinet crisis on account of the uncer- Liberal majority would be resolutely opposed to any- 
tainty of the Parliamentary situation may require a thing that would lead up to separation and would be 
longer time than is usually the case, which in Italy firmly determined to maintain the authority of the 
takes about two weeks. Imperial Parliament. Within these limits he hoped 
-——- and believed that the Government would liberalise 

Tue new Ministry is now virtually complete, and the administration of Ireland. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has been as happy — 
in filling the minor offices as he was in constructing his It is excellent news that Mr. George Herring has 
Cabinet. In some ways his most notable success isthe placed £100,000 at the disposal of General Booth for 
appointment to the office of Under-Secretary for the purposes of an important experiment in domestic 
Foreign Affairs. It isa matter for sincere satisfaction colonisation. The money is to be paid back in forty 
to all Liberals that Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice,who held years, when it is to go to the King’s Hospital Fund. 
that position in 1885, has consented to take itagain. He We dissented very strongly from General Booth’s 
is to go to the Lords, where he will be ableto speak for earlier proposal to send off a number of able-bodied 
one or two other departments that are unrepresented men and women to the colonies. This new experiment 
in that House. Mr. Emmott is to be Chairman of is to be tried at home, and it is at home that men and 
Committees, Mr. Lough Secretary to the Board of agriculture are wanted. We have, therefore, nothing 
Education, Mr. Kearley Secretary to the Board of but approval for the main purposes of the scheme. Its 
Trade, Mr. Lambert Civil Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. details are open to criticism. We doubt whether it is 
Runciman Secretary to the Local Government Board, the wisest plan to let the small holdings become 
Mr. Ure Solicitor-General for Scotland, and Mr. J. A. the absolute property of the settlers, and the size of 
Pease and Mr. Herbert Lewis are to be Junior Lords the holdings (five acres) seems to us too small. But 
of the Treasury. It says something for the available we hope to discuss the scheme at greater length later. 
strength of the party that there is no one in this list It is a most satisfactory and instructive way of spend- 
who would be considered inadequate to the office ing money, private as well as public. Mr. Herring’s 
assigned to him, and yet it is easy to name wise piece of generosity will give a great stimulus to a 
several members who remain private members, policy which has much to hope from the accession to 
but would have filled those offices to the general office of a reforming Government and a Minister of 
satisfaction, such as Mr. S. T. Evans, Mr. J. H. Agriculture who has strong and enlightened views on 
Whitley, Mr. Channing, Mr. Russell Rea, Mr. C. E. the importance of recreating a democracy in the country. 

Hobhouse, Mr. C. P. Trevelyan. One appoint- —— 
ment outside the official list we note with great satis- WE are glad, though of course not at all surprised, 
faction is the appointment by Lord Carrington of Mr. that the new Prime Minister has decided to maintain 
Winfrey as his private secretary. Mr. Winfrey will the rule that the Ministers of the nation should not be 
be invaluable in the work of reform. directors of companies. Sir Edward Grey has already 
—- resigned his seat on the board of the North-Eastern 
Mr. Joun Burns’s appointment to the Local Railway (of which he was chairman), and we do not 
Government Board has naturally been the subject of doubt that Sir Henry Fowler will soon announce his 
many comments among Labour politicians. It inevit- retirement from the various boards on which he holds a 
ably happens when a Labour politician takes office that seat. Mr. Balfour’s lax sense of what is due to the public 
his conduct is watched with some suspicion by other inthis respect wasindirectly responsible for encouraging 
Labour politicians. But generally speaking there a careless view of the relative place of public and private 
seems a disposition to give the new Minister a fair obligations. Mr. Balfour's Cabinets groaned under the 
chance, and the view which was taken by most weight of their directorships. Mr. Balfour used to ex- 
Socialists in France of M. Millerand’s conduct in join- plain that he knew too little about business to be a 
ing a “bourgeois” Government does not seem to be director himself. He may have meant to insinuate that 
the common view in England. Mr. Keir Hardie came other Ministers were not more casual and indolent than 
nearest to that view in a speech on Monday, in the Prime Minister, and as the Prime Minister had no 
which he said that the governing classes contrived directorships it was obvious that it was not the director- 
to absorb any men whom they considered for- ships that caused the neglect of public duties. One 
midable. But his tone towards Mr. Burns Minister of Mr. Balfour’s Ministry was associated with 
was quite friendly, and he did not suggest very unfortunate incidents asa director of companies, 
that he was doing anything disloyal to Labourintaking and it is to be hoped that future Prime Ministers will 
office. He regretted, but did not condemn his action. imitate the strictness of their Liberal rather than 

Nothing could have been better than the spirit of Mr. the laxity of their Tory predecessors. 

Crooks's speech on the subject, in which he paid a 
warm tribute to Mr. Burns’s character and abilities. WE are glad to see that the statistics of unemploy- 
The Labour members of the London County Council ment continue to show an improvement. From the 
have sent Mr. Burns a cordial message of congratula- Board of Trade returns for November it appears that 
tion and also the Parliamentary Committee of the the percentage of unemployment, which last year was 
Trades Union Congress. The general inference to 7'0 and in October of this year was 5°0, was in 
be drawn from the references to the subject is that November 4°7. The Manchesler Guardian published 
Mr. Burns who, in order to reach the Cabinet, has on Wednesday some interesting figures on the success 
had to conquer more formidable difficulties than of German labour registries in providing the unem- 
any man who ever reached that position, will ployed with situations. In 1904 there were 172,236 
administer his office under a more vigilant situations obtained out of 296,267 applied for, or 
criticism than that to which any other Ministers are 58 foreach 100. There was a procession of the un- 
subject. We are confident that however severe the employed to St. Paul’s on Sunday afternoon, 
criticism, Mr. Burns will justify the good and courage- when Canon Newbolt preached a sermon. As 
ous precedent set by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. Canon Newbolt was one of those who hounded the 
oe ices ie country on during its war of conquest, he is directly 
. - Q presided at a meeting in Marylebone responsible for some of the misery to which he is now 
on Tuesday, and said that the Government was taking only able to offer the conventional consolations of the 
up the threads of administration very near the close pulpit. Mr. Masterman is able to announce that the 
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West Ham Distress Committee has been able to take 
advantage of Mr. Fels’ offer and that the farm colony 
will be started at South Ockenden in Essex. We hope 
this experiment will be given every chance. It will 
need at least £10,000, 

Tue Jnvestors’ Review contains a criticism by a 
Canadian correspondent of Mr. Chamberlain’s Imperial 
preference scheme, and particularly of his idea that 
Canada would granta substantial preference to British 
manufactures in return for a preference in favour 
of Manitoba wheat. This idea, the correspondent 
points out, supposes Canada to be a single 
unit for trading purposes. As a matter of fact 
it is divided, economically, into four sections ; 
viz., the maritime provinces producing fish, timber, 
coal, and iron; Ontario and Quebec devoted to lum- 
bering, dairying, and manufacturing ; the three north- 
west provinces, whose industries are wheat and 
cattle ; and British Columbia, engaged in lumbering, 
mining, and salmon canning. Now Ontario and 
Quebec will not consent that their manufactures shall 
be exposed to British competition, so that the farmers 
of the North-West may have a preference in England. 
No preference will be accepted in Canada which 
will not favour all Canadian exports to England, and 
these are very varied. Further, if there is to be any 
logic in Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, it must establish 
preferential ties not only between England and the 
different colonies but between the different colonies 
themselves. Canada would require a preference in New- 
foundland and the West Indies over the United States 
and would give such a preference in return. Such “bonds 
of empire” existed under the old colonial system from 
1760 to 1849, and were found to be very galling. The 
West Indies and Canada both constantly complained 
that they were cut off from the cheap produce of the 
United States, and there was incessant wrangling 
between them as to which suffered the most. There is 
nothing like money quarrels to make relations hate 
each other, and the colonial preference scheme would 
make such quarrels chronic, when now they never arise. 





Tue Smoke Abatement Conference came to an end 
this week after holding some of its meetings in conditions 
which were an excellent example of the evils which it 
is designed to abate. At the last meeting there was a 
vigorous discussion upon proposals made in the 
different papers read for more energetic and combined 
action in regard to smoke abatement. Baillie Anderson, 
of Glasgow, said that existing laws, if strictly enforced, 
would do all that was necessary. Sir William Rich- 
mond spoke on the esthetic aspects of the question, 
and the uselessness of producing great works 
either in architecture or fresco in the present 
London atmosphere. Sir John Primrose read 
a paper on the consolidation of the law dealing 
with smoke emission. Nottingham, he said, was the 
only city which had drastic laws on the subject. Mr. 
Chubb, the secretary of the Coal Smoke Abatement 
Society, read areport upon returns presented by local 
authorities upon the carrying out of their duties with 
regard to smoke nuisances. Many local authorities, 
he said, showed an absolute indifference in the matter, 
and this, he said, wasa result of the indifference of the 
Local Government Board. He contended that smoke 
prosecutions ought to be heard by stipendiary 
magistrates, and not by a Bench, many of whom might 
be manufacturers themselves. A resolution was carried 
in favour of consolidating the societies existing for the 
abatement of smoke. ine 

AN extraordinary case was decided at Cardiff last 
week in which the plaintiff, a man named May, claimed 
against the Taff Vale Railway Company for damages 
for personal injuries. His story was that while he was 


travelling on the defendants’ line the train gave a 


violent jerk, throwing him against the door of the car- 
riage, which flew open, so that he fell out; that he 
lost consciousness, and that another train passed over 
his legs, which had to be amputated. The defence was 
that the plaintiff was not in the train at all, but 
that after purchasing a ticket he went on to the line and 
deliberately placed his legs on the rails when a train was 
coming with the object of obtaining compensation and 
also insurance money from three newspapers, copies of 
which containing insurance coupons were found upon 
him. Before the accident the plaintiff had been out of 
work and in debt. He had also told several persons 
that he had dreamt he would lose his legs in an acci- 
dent. There were no marks of injuries attributable to 
a fall upon him except a slight abrasion, and a doctor 
said that the injuries received by him were quite incon- 
sistent with his story. The jury found for the 
defendants, implying that they believed that May had 
thus exposed himself to mutilation and the chance of 
a terrible death in the hope of getting compensation. 
Men have mutilated themselves to escape military 
service, or to win salvation, but we have never heard 
of a case of a man crippling himself for life merely 
in the hope of escaping the struggle for life. 

In a letter to the Press Miss Octavia Hill, Canon 
Rawnsley, and Mr. Nigel Bond announce, on behalf of 
the National Trust for Places of Historic Interest, that 
the £12,000 required for the purchase of Gowbarrow 
has been secured, and that the Trust will be able to 
exercise its option of purchase within the allotted time. 
Thus Gowbarrow Fell and Aira Force have been 
secured to the nation and preserved for all time from 
any chance of disfigurement, a result for which the 
thanks of the community are due to the energy of the 
officials of the National Trust. The fact that over 
1,300 persons contributed to the sum necessary for 
the purchase of the land is a fresh proof that 
the desire to preserve natural beauties from deface- 
ment is steadily growing among us. The indifference 
to beauty of all kinds which was such a reproach to the 
nineteenth century is slowly passing away, and with it 
we may hope that many of those social evils which 
resulted from it will also pass away, and that in the 
words of Blake our children will be able to say that 
once again they have built Jerusalem in England’s green 
and pleasant land. The National Trust willbe glad to 
receive contributions to meet the legal and other 
expenses of the purchase. They have also an option 
of purchasing some further land near to the Lake, 
which, they say, would be a very valuable addition. 

Ir is announced that on the recommendation of 
Sir Benjamin Baker, Sir J. Wolfe Barry, and Mr. 
Tempest, the existing roof of Charing Cross station is 
to be removed altogether and a new and lower roof to 
be put in its place. It is hoped that the station will 
be ready for traffic again in February. This is good 
news, not only because it shows that the railway 
company are alive to the peril of merely patching up 
the old station, which is of an obsolete and dangerous 
pattern; but also because the change must mean the 
mitigation, at least, of one of the worst eyesores in 
London.’ A correspondent to the 7imes suggests that it 
is a good opportunity to abolish Charing Cross Station 
altogether. It certainly is, but its abolition is too 
much to hope for. An irreparable mistake was 
made when the railway was allowed to builda station 
there, and they could not well be ousted from that 
commanding and disfigured position except by their 
own free will. Nothing but guesses and rumours at 
present exist to account for the disaster. Whether it 
was owing to any inherent defect in the station itself 
which was bound to cause a disaster sooner or later, or 
to a neglect of proper precautions or repairs, must 
remain a matter of conjecture until the report of the 
Board of Trade inquiry appears. 
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THE PRIME’ MINISTER’S SPEECH. 


UR belief that it was the wise course to accept 
office when Mr. Balfour broke down was 
strengthened when the composition of the new 
Government was made public. It is still stronger after 
the admirable speech the Prime Minister made on 
Thursday. That speech was marked by all the 
qualities which are associated with Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s public career. It was a 
declaration, absolutely straightforward, impeniteat, 
and sincere of those liberal and democratic principles 
that were proof in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
case against the temptations of adversity and are too 
much part of his nature to be in any danger from the 
temptations of success. But the speech did more than 
this. It announced one definite and concrete act that 
signalises the energy and decision with which the new 
Government has addressed itself to affairs, and the 
sincerity that animated its protests against Chinese 
labour. The Prime Minister told his audience that in- 
structions had already been given to stop all further 
recruiting and embarkation for the mines. That is 
the Government’s answer to Mr. Balfour’s appeal. 
The answer will provoke the fury of the international 
financiers and their organs in the London Press, 
who will accuse the Prime Minister of being a 
Liberal before he is an Englishman because he 
refuses to continue his predecessor’s servility to men 
who have shown no signs of becoming either. It will 
draw on the new Government the full fire of these 
formidable interests, rich in wealth, newspapers, social 
power, and ignorant victims. But it will be hailed 
with delight by the great mass of the people in these 
islands, who will realise that a Government is now in 
office which will not allow itself to be thrust on this 
side or that by an overbearing faction, but will assert 
the rights this country should enjoy, and the rights for 
which its flag should be the guarantee against the 
insolent aggressions of the powerful aliens who have 
been taught that they may dictate to British Govern- 
ments. This one act, which has been taken within ten 
days, marks the end of that audacious usurpation. 
For the first time the Government of the Transvaal 
is British. The Joels and the Dunkelsbuhlers have 
found their master. We have not the slightest doubt 
of the spirit in which the country will receive it. 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain indignantly 
reject the idea of isolating the fiscal issue as the 
sole or capital issue of the election. Here is 
another which may perhaps suit them better. Mr. 
Balfour started Chinese importation. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman stopped it. This is an issue that 
is fair, definite, and easy to grasp. We shall be sur- 
prised if there are any Liberals who wish to shirk it 
or who do not feel that they owe Mr. Balfour some 
gratitude for enabling the issue to be put before the 
country so palpably and so simply. 

The question of further recruiting for the mines 
was urgent, and it has been answered with 
despatch. Other questions have to be examined 
at greater leisure before they become amenable 
even to preliminary treatment. Nobody could 
expect, for exampie, that the Liberal Prime Minister 
should say, before his Government has been a fortnight 
in office, precisely, how it would treat all the 
problems heaped up in South Africa by the blunders of 


its predecessors. The general principles on which it 
will act are well known. In India, again, there is a 
situation full not only of embarrassment but of danger. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman pointed out with great 
emphasis that the Liberal Government will be party 
to no steps that involved the invasion of the sacred 
principle that the military power must be subordinated 
to the civil. It will be its duty to restore the spirit 
of caution and vigorous common sense. In foreign 
affairs he had only to repeat in office what he had 
said in Opposition. As everybody knows, he has 
always been, like Mr. Morley, a strong partisan of the 
French understanding, and no Prime Minister could 
find the task of developing that understanding more 
congenial. The understanding with France is now 
fortunately the basis of our foreign policy; to add, as 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman did, that a Liberal 
Government will encourage good relations with all 
foreign peoples, is not to weaken that understanding 
but to give it a stable and Liberal character. There is 
no danger that the new Prime Minister or the new 
Foreign Secretary will fall into the barbarous illusion 
of supposing that we enhance the value of our friend- 
ship to France by bickering with Germany. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman said that some 
persons might complain that he was merely repeating 
himself when he talked on domestic policy. That is 
the conspicuous virtue of his speech. Nothing, for 
example, could have been better than his allusion to 
Ireland. He said that, in regard to education, to 
licensing, and, to take the crowning instance of all in 
regard to Ireland, the central principle of all 
Liberal policy was a belief in _ self-government. 
This policy it would be their business, as and 
when opportunity offered, to carry out, and 
develop the policy of gradually transferring to Irish 
hands the management of Ireland’s domestic affairs. 
Some persons have been speaking and writing as if the 
emerge nce of the Free Trade issue involved the entire 
abandonment of the cause of self-government in 
Ireland. The supposition is particularly preposterous, 
because, as the Prime Minister said, his predecessors 
have themselves destroyed the most obstinate diffi- 
culties in the way, and did, indeed, act and 
administer for some months as if they were 
prepared not only to smooth the course of that policy 
but actually to apply it. They cannot, as he said, 
escape the logic of their own acts. Nothing, again, 
could have been betterthan his recapitulation of his 
policy of constructive social reform. He said that he 
wanted economy in military and naval expendi- 
ture, not only to bring relief from taxation but 
to provide money for our domestic necessities, 
He was not frightened by the epithet of Little 
Englander, but he was certainly too good a 
patriot to be content to see his country weakened by 
excessive expenditure. His own ideas of the direc- 
tion that patriotic effort should take can be summarised 
in one of his admirable phrases. He said he wished to 
see the land of the country less of a pleasure ground 
for the rich and more of a treasure house for the 
nation. This phrase covers a policy of rating land 
values, giving the farmers’ security, giving 
the labourers a home and career on the soil, 
improving commuuzuications, and developing co- 
operative communities of small holders. The Govern- 
ment is prepared to make careful experiments with a 
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view to learning how much can be done to cure and 
relieve unemployment, and tu amend the Poor Law 
so as to meet the new state of things. This is a 
policy of vigorous and democratic reconstruction. The 
speeches of the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer are an assurance that they will govern 
not for the Rand millionaire or the powerful capitalists 
or the proud houses or the ascendant religion, but for 
the neglected men and women of their country. 





THE REVOLUTION IN_ RUSSIA. 
OR the third time in three months the general 
strike has been decreed by the Revolution. Itis 
difficult for anyone who lives in the circumstances under 
which strikes are conducted in England to imagine 
how desperate is the message of heroic misery which 
this announcement reads to the poor and suffering 
proletariate. This third strike is the most 
terrible of all. Tne first strike wrung from 
the bureaucracy the manifesto of October 3o. 
Its success was visible, undisputed, immediate. Of the 
second strike the result is still in doubt. Its critics 
say that it achieved nothing, demoralised the revolu- 
tionary energy, and exasperated the public temper. Its 
defenders say that it shook the allegiance of the army 
and that its capital object was entirely gained. The 
third strike has no such definite and direct goal in view. 
It marks the bitter end of compromise and hope, the 
change of the struggle from conditions under which 
civil war was at least masked into those in which it is 
overt and unyielding. It signalises the collapse of all 
the hopes that were built on the fragile foundations of 
the sagacity and power of all the parties to this quarrel 
—the Tsar, Count Witte, the Liberals, the Reactionaries, 
the Revolutionaries. Count Witte dreaded disorder ; 
the Liberals dreaded disorder. But it is disorder, and 
not deliberation, or treaty, or constitutional exercises 
that is guiding the scared and bewildered energies of 
the Revolution. 

It is no exaggeration to speak or civil war. The 
strike itself, terrible as it is, is the least brutal of all 
the forms in which the struggle is carried on. But the 
strike is a measure of war against the Government. 
It is the deliberate answer of the Labour Executive 
Committees of Moscow and St. Petersburg to the 
Government’s measures of war. The Government’s 
measures have not been lacking in decision 
or thoroughness. They arrested a Labour Com- 
mittee, and they have suspended all the St. Peters- 
burgh papers except two. They have encouraged the 
prefect who organised the massacres in Odessa, and 
promoted him to a higher dignity. Count Witte has 
made way for Durnovo, and the measures of 
argument and diplomacy have been superseded by 
those of dictation and war. The revolutionaries 
on their side have acted with a _ corresponding 
despair of half measures. They set themselves to 
organise a kind of national bankruptcy. In the 
country the peasants are burning down the grand 
houses, and it is no secret that in the army and navy 
rebellion is an incalculable quantity. The Tsar is 
making hurried concessions, and the mutiny in the 
Grenadier Guards has died out this week more 
quickly than appeared likely, but nobody can speak 
with any confidence of the attitude of the soldiers. In 
the Baltic provinces war is already proceeding ; 


not a war in which coercion is met by privation but 
One in which atrocity answers atrocity and slaughter 
slaughter. The Letts are working off a hatred for the 
German nobles that is some centuries old, and they are 
said to be 100,000 strong and weil armed and organised. 
In fact, it is doubtful whether Livonia has not broken 
loose from Russia. In Southern Russia Kharkoff is 
said to be held by the insurgents. It is difficult 
in such surroundings to picture the orderly conduct of 
a General Election for the Duma next month. 

There is a disposition to put the blame for this 
state of disorder and violence on the shoulders of the 
revolutionary _ parties. In a sense nobody can 
escape responsibility. Professor Milyukoff in the first 
number of the paper he edited, until the Govern- 
ment suppressed it, the Svobodny Narod, made an 
urgent appeal to the intelligent elements of 
the public to organise themselves to resist 
reaction on the one hand and defend reform from the 
violence of unwise friends on the other. The 
article, which is published in the Manchester Guardian 
of Thursday, argues that between the Government and 
the active progressive parties lies a great field for 
labour—the silent masses, from the midst of which 
arise massacres and agrarian riots; from the midst 
of which may also arise a Thermidor reaction. 
It is on these low levels that the work of 
polished enlightenment must chiefly be done. The 
Government, instead of allowing the moderating 
influences of the Liberals and the Zemstvoists to play 
on the revolution, suppressed their organs, imprisoned 
their editors, and cut them off from reaching the 
peasantry. The result is that the Government itself 
has blindly engineered this terrible uprising among 
people who, as is shown in an interesting sketch of a 
peasants’ meeting in the Contemporary Review, is not 
naturally addicted to strong and sudden fury. The 
two forces that stood between Russia and civil war 
were Witte and the Liberals. They have neutralised 
one another, but the blame forthat must go chiefly to 
the Minister. 





MR. BALFOUR’S SPEECH. 


\ R. ARNOLD-FORSTER must look to his 

laurels. The enthusiasm with which he writes 
himself testimonials is evidently contagious, and Mr. 
Balfour, in his speech at Leeds on Monday, described 
his own achievements and those of his colleagues with 
an eloquence and an animation that Mr. Arnold-Forster 
himself must envy. Mr. Balfour has this signal advan- 
tage over Mr. Arnold-Forster. He can claim for his 
own credit everything that has happened since 1895, 
whereas Mr. Arnold-Forster has to concentrate all his 
fervour on one department, and not on ten years of the 
life of that department, but only two. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster is a more industrious man than the late Prime 
Minister, but no excess of industry could redress this 
hard inequality of circumstance. To have thrown the 
Volunteers into confusion in eighteen months of power 
is no inconsiderable achievement, but it is very little 
when it is compared with throwing an Empire into 
confusion. 

Mr. Balfour marks his sense of the difference in a 
sentence which leaves not a single detail for his col- 
leagues to fillin. He invites us to look at any depart- 
ment of human life and conduct that we choose—‘‘ad- 
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ministrative reform,” the phrase does not conjure up 
any very definite recollection; ‘‘ social reform,” we 
think of the six hours given to agriculture, of the 
Licensing Bill, with its infringement of public rights, and 
Chinese labour, with its invasion of personal liberties ; 
**the conduct of foreign affairs,” we think of the 
legend of Talienwan and our obsequious readiness to 
go up with Germany against Venezuela much as Jeho- 
shaphat went up with Ahab against Ramoth Gilead ; 
‘‘the augmentation of those defensive forces on which 
ultimately all sound diplomacy rests,” we think of 
Lord Roberts’s severe verdict on this side of Mr. Bal- 
four’s activities, and remember that it was not the 
augmentation but the reduction of the defensive forces 
that was the Government's policy until public resistance 
obliged them toabandonit. Mr. Balfour having prepared 
his immense canvas, proceeds to lay on the colours with 
a various richness that makes Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
picture seem to have all the crudity of a pro- 
duction of the three-colour process when compared 
with the glow of a Titian. His ample imagination 
suggests a bold composition. He cannot find any- 
where in our history a more consistent foreign policy. 
Does Mr. Balfour think that in every ten years we im- 
plore Germany to pity our defenceless condition and 
protect us by her alliance and then discover that 
France and not Germany is our friend? It is an 
audacious thing to ask us to praise as consistent 
a foreign policy of which it is the great merit 
that it has frankly admitted in its last three 
years that the other seven years were all 
wrong. The truth is that the solitary achievement of 
the Government consists in adopting the view of its 
opponents. By its final transactions it has destroyed 
a claim that it was able to make before and silenced its 
favourite peroration. Three years ago the Government 
might bave said that by plunging us into a wrong 
and disastrous war it had demonstrated the readiness 
of the colonies to help the mother country. But by 
introducing Chinese labour it has elicited from almost 
all the colonies the statement that that help would 
have been withheld if the colonies had known that the 
war was to end in Chinese labour, and a pretty straight 
declaration that that help was obtained on false pre- 
tences. Ail Mr. Chamberlain’s energy in finding new 
taxes to lay on the people of this country in the name 
of Imperial unity will never undo the disintegrating 
consequences of that surrender to the foreign benefi- 
ciaries of the Government’s ‘ fruitful” unity of idea in 
social reform. A single reference to Chinese labour is all 
that is wanted to turn the most enthusiastic period on 
the subject of Imperial unity into a hang-dog apology. 

Mr. Balfour thinks that if only the party will 
adopt his advice it will recover and preserve in 
the future that essential unity which has marked its 
history during the last ten years. For he explains 
what an extraordinarily accommodating leadership he 
offers. His position is quite simple. His policy is 
Retaliation. It is the retaliation of a Free Trader. 
Conservative Free Traders therefore need not fall out 
withhim. But ifit is the retaliation of a Free Trader, 
it has certain affinities with Protection. Thatis to say 
both Mr. Balfourand Mr. Chamberlain want to put on 
duties for other purposes than those of revenue. There- 
fore Retaliation can reconcile both. But there is a 
stronger bond than enthusiasm for Mr. Balfour to 


unite them. There is the tie of a common 


contempt for Cobden. Mr. Balfour explains that the 
Free Traders who oppose Retaliation are less enlight- 
ened eventhan Cobden. Now both Retaliationists and 
Protectionists despise Cobden. How much more viru- 
lent, therefore, must be their common contempt for the 
modern Free Trader? Thus does Mr. Balfour explain 
that nobody need object to his policy, and that though 
he calls himself a Free Trader he is a Free Trader of 
the kind with which self-respecting Protectionists need 
not mind consorting. It is true he once said that he 
should cease to lead the party if it became Protection- 
ist, but he has also said he would still work for it with 
enthusiasm. And it is possible that our Protectionists 
might think that his leadership was not indispensable. 
It needs a very short analysis to show how hollow 
and artificial all this is. If Mr. Balfour is in earnest 
about Retaliation, he is not an ally of Mr. Chamberlain 
but an adversary. For if he wants to put on duties in 
order to make France or Germany remove their duties, 
he will put on duties when his negotiations fail or 
succeed, and when he gets his way he will remove his 
duties, and the Protection system based on them falls 
to the ground. But nobody thinks this dialectical 
position more than a manceuvre. And the common 
contempt which combines men who, if they 
are sincere, are antagonists, and whose co- 
operation shows that one of them is _ not 
sincere, is directed against creations of Mr. Balfour’s 
imagination. The British Free Traders do not say 
that Free Trade is the sovereign good and end of all 
things ; what they say is that given our circumstances 
Free Trade is the condition of our success and pro- 
sperity. It is not Free Traders who begin with specu- 
lations about the way an island living in conditions that 
are not those in which any island happens to live ought 
to behave if it wanted this or that. They begin with 
the facts of our trade, our position, our experi- 
ences. They say that those facts show that Free 
Trade is the wise policy for this country, and 
they ask its critics to show what are the facts that 
shake this opinion. The critics, unable, after two 
years of agitation, to find these facts, reply by irrele- 
vant attacks on pedants and antiquated thinkers. It 
is this note of unreality that runs through all Mr. 
Balfour’s speeches. He is playing a game. He pro- 
mises himself ‘‘an interesting, even an entertaining 
time.’’ He chuckles atthe thought of his debating 
scores and his dialectical successes. He shows his 
party by neat and agile demonstration on paper that it 
need not go to pieces if it will only study his practical 
theorems. He thinks the country is weary of his 
virtues. The truth is that it is weary of being 
governed by men who live in this unreal world of com- 
fortable combat and do not understand that its wants 
and necessities are far too actual and poignant to be 
made the eternal amusement of clever aristocrats. 





PROTECTION AND THE HOSIERY 
INDUSTRY. 


HE report of the Tariff Commission on the hosiery 
trades runs on lines which might easily have 

been forecasted. It is not a difficult matter to collect 
evidence from the representatives of any industry who, 
although doing well in the commercial world, would yet 
welcome any opportunity which promised to augment 
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their profits. The British hosiery industry, as is gener- 
ally known, has to meet with keener competition from 
foreign goods than most industries, and it is natural 
that the remedy proposed by Mr. Chamberlain of 
subjecting such goods to a substantial import duty 
should command a good deal of support. It must 
be remembered, however, that the views expressed 
by the various witnesses only come from a 


_ minority of those who are interested in the 


hosiery trade, and that those who are pros- 
pering—and there is every reason to suppose 
them to be the more numerous body—have no special 
motive for assisting the Tariff Reform League to 
change our existing fiscal system. Much of the evi- 
dence published in the report would, one may well 
suppose, have worn a very different complexion had 
the witnesses been examined not by a body of sworn 
Protectionists but by Free Traders familiar with the 
practical side of the hosiery industry. Even as it is 
there is contained in the testimony of the witnesses 
ample proof that, although this branch of the British 
textile trade has suffered in exceptional degree 
from hostile tariffs, it would gain nothing by 
a similar policy. Cheapness of production is a 
vital condition to competition in the world’s 
markets, and it would assuredly be a singularly per- 
verse policy on the part of those who complain of the 
competition of the over-worked and under-fed knitters 
in foreign countries to seek a remedy in increased food 
taxes at home. 

It can hardly be pretended that the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s inquiry has thrown any new light upon the diffi- 
culties which the British hosiery industry, in common 
with that of every other country, hastoface. Theprimary 
fact that imports of foreign cotton hosiery are on a 
large scale is not new, so that any contention that it 
is the outcome of Free Trade conditions is quite unten- 
able. On the contrary, the competition of the manu- 
facturers of Saxony was felt much more keenly in 
the Protectionist period than it has been since, as a 
passage from a speech delivered in Parliament by 
C. P. Villiers in 1838 testifies. ‘It is a fact,” he said, 
‘* which ought to startle those who really understand 
in what the interest of this country consists that the 
Germans have not only ceased to demand the hosiery 
of this country—formerly an article of extensive export 
with us—but that they undersell us in Nottingham after 
paying 20 percent. duty.” Under this high tariff our 
hosiery exports had declined from £1,313,000in 1815 to 
£5317,000, and then, as now, Germany sent three times 
as much cotton hosiery to the United States as our 
own exporters. Why it is that the foreigner does so 
much better than the British manufacturer is not con- 
cealed even by those witnesses favourable to the im- 
position of a protective tariff. But the whole story was 
not told. If the truth were known a great deal of the 
success of the foreigner both in our own and 
the American market is due to the conservatism of our 
manufacturers, and, as the United States Consul at 
Nottingham recently pointed out, to their unreadiness 
to meet changed demands. Those who allowed the 
opportunity of securing a new fast black dye to slip a 
few years ago cannot decently blame tariffs for the fact 
that they have to send many kinds of yarn to German 
dye-works. ‘‘ Germany,” says the report, ‘‘ is said to 
have supplied nearly all the cotton hosiery of the 
colonies,” presumably owing to her “cheaper and 


better methods of dyeing,” for which we should imagine 
a remedy might be better sought in the study of 
chemistry than in tariff prescriptions. Other causes 
are indicated in the complaint that foreign 
travellers are better than our own, that they are 
better linguists, and carry lists of their goods printed 
in the language of the country where they are soliciting 
orders. The advantages which they thus enjoy place 
a handicap, it is clear, upon their British rivals, but 
not one which would be removed by any of the propo- 
sals of the Tariff Commission. The notion of increas- 
ing the competitive efficiency of the laggard manufac- 
turer by the process of enhancing the cost of hosiery 
to the consumer is one which is hardly likely to 
commend itself to the common-sense of the country. 
After all it is reassuring to turn from the doleful 
narratives of the Protectionist hosiery makers to a con- 
sideration of the less disputable evidence of the position 
of the industry as furnished by facts and figures. Those 
who contend that British hosiery is being oustedfrom the 
world’s markets are confronted at the outset by the 
steady growth in recent years of exports both of cotton 
and wool goods. If we have lost ground in socks and 
stockings, we are gaining under the heading of “ other 
kinds of hosiery,” which represents manufactures of 
higher priced wares, in the production of which both the 
manufacturer and the workman are better remunerated. 
For the current year our sales of hosiery in foreign 
markets will reach the highest value since the McKinley 
tariff came into operation. While our exports have thus 
moved upward steadily, if not rapidly, Protection has not 
prevented the German hosiery exports from suffering 
an enormous decline, as the following figures show : 


1895. 1904. 

metric tons, metric tons, 
Woollen hosiery “_— 4,030 a 2,789 
Cotton hosiery ... «oo. 82,908 ve 8,343 


Such a striking fall has produced a feeling of disquiet 
in Germany, and Dr. Gothein has pointed out that it is 
merely a symptom of a tendency which will make itself 
increasingly felt in other German industries : 


“From the circumstance that it is a comparatively easy 
matter to secure, at all events for the production of ordinary 
qualities, adequate labour, and furthermore as this class of 
goods is independent of local or climatic conditions, it 
is a very easy matter for the hosiery industry to settle and 
develop in lands which have hitherto drawn their supplies 
from Germany. And the industry will prosper there wher- 
ever labour and its competent direction is relatively cheap, 
as we have seen lately in Italy, Spain, and Bohemia. The 
keener the competition in Germany, the greater the demand 
for labour, so much the more rapid is the rise of wages, 
and the higher the cost of production in an industry where 
cheap labour is the first essential, the more effectual the 
disappearance of the possibility of competing in the world’s 
markets.” 


There is much truth in this contention that the rise 
of wages in all highly-developed industrial lands tends to 
divert certain branches of the hosiery export trade to 
less highly-developed countries, and doubtless the effect 
of this tendency has been felt in our own trade. As re- 
gards the home trade here, the position is anything but 
unsatisfactory, as the constant increase in the number of 
factories attests. It is true that one of our most valu- 
able markets, South Africa, has, owing to the economic 
ravages of the war, been unable to purchase to the 
same extent as before 1900, but that is only a tempo- 
rary loss. Again, the growth of the home demand has 
been seriously checked during recent years by the in- 
creased demands upon the taxpayer, but with the return 
to brighter conditions there will be little cause to com- 
plain of foreign competition. 
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THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN CRiSiS—I. 
1867-1905. 


bie understand the present Austro-Hungarian crisis, it 

is first necessary to understand not only the form 
but the legal and political essence of the Austro-Hungarian 
“ Compromise ” ot 1867. ‘That Compromise, or Ausgleich, 
as we call it, is the real source ot the present political 
crisis; nay, more, it is the standing cause of a perennial 
crisis in the relations of both contracting parties, for on 
this Compromise the disputes as well as the relations of 
the “dual ”-Monarchy are based. The phrase “ Dualism,” 
of course, explains little or nothing of the real organisa- 
tion of the Empire, though it certainly implies the prin- 
ciple which underlies the present settlement. On one side 
Austria, the whole of the possessions which the reigning 
House of Hapsburg has accumulated round its old here- 
ditary German provinces (Erblander), and all the 
dominions covered by the Sacred Crown of St. Stephen 
on the other side appear as two distinct States, which 
form outwardly, and to the eye of the foreigner, a political 
unit, a single Empire. ‘The elementary principle of 
Dualism is certainly not an innovation of 1867; it was 
instituted, in fact, if not im words, by the Pragmatic 
Sanction of 1723, and has been recognised ever since that 
date by the Hungarian Parliament. It proves Déak’s true 
historic sense, that his work, the Hungarian Act embody- 
ing the Compromise, appeals expressly to this one indubit- 
able constitutional engagement of Hungary towards Aus- 
tria. This Act cites the Sanctio Pragmatica, and states 
solemnly that the permanent union created by the latter 
is the basis of all constitutional understandings between 
Hungary and Austria. On the other hand, there is no 
doubt that this modern Dualism of 1867, in its actual 
organisation and working, has quite a new meaning, and 
therefore we must describe first the actual arrangements 
in which it is realised. 

First as to the form of the law. It is remarkable 
that the compact is not embodied, as one would expect, in 
a single treaty between Austria and Hungary, but in two 
distinct statutes, one Austrian, the other Hungarian. - The 
latter is the now often quoted Article XII. of 1867. The 
substance of both Acts is identical, although their 
phraseology and the arrangements of their clauses are en- 
tirely different; it must be admitted that through negli- 
gence or intention there is also a substantial difference 
between the texts on two important points, revealing a 
fatal discord between the two sides with regard to the 
whole conception of Dualism. No one, however, can 
doubt, and even in Hungary practically no one has ever 
doubted, that a real convention was concluded by these 
two statutes which is equally binding on Austria and 
Hungary. 

Lately, indeed, an opinion has gained ground among 
Hungarian Publicists that the Compromise was not really 
made by Hungary with Austria, but by Hungary alone 
with the Crown; and hence—they argue—Hungary is 
entitled to alter the Compromise single-handed by her 
own Act of Parliament without any parallel action on the 
part of Austria. There is no need to dwell either on the 
unconstitutional character of such a view or on its patent 
absurdity. For how could Hungary expect Austria to 
observe for a single hour an agreement which could be 
changed any moment at Hungary’s pleasure ? 

But let us pass from this latest instance of the rather 
notorious casuistry of the Hungarian “legal mind” to the 
substance of the Compromise, which still stands upright 
as law, though apparently on very weak and trembling 
feet. 

“Hungary preserves her constitutional and internal 
administrative independence” according to Clause III. 
of Article XII. But at the same time Hungary acknow- 
ledges the permanent union created by the Sanctio 
Pragmatica. She consequently acknowledges the “ de- 


fence and maintenance of the common safety with 
common forces as a common and reciprocal duty” of 
both parties. Hence the existence must always be ad- 
mitted of “common affairs” (gemeinsame Angelegenhei- 
ten), common, that is, to both Austria and Hungary. But 
these are strictly limited to what the Pragmatic Sanction 
has defined to be the purpose of the union. The follow- 
ing matters alone are common: the diplomatic service 
and the whole organisation of foreign policy, the com- 
mand and management of the army and navy, and, 
lastly, the financial measures necessary to cover the ex- 
penses of the said common or Pragmatic business of the 
Dual empire. ‘The consequence of this clear distinction 
of a few common affairs from. all other State business 
leads necessarily to the creation of special machinery for 
the legislative and administrative execution of common 
or Imperial business (Reichsangelegenheiten). This 
machinery is threefold: First, the prerogative of the 
Crown to organise the army and the navy; second, the 
so-called “delegations”; third, the responsible Imperial 
Ministers. 

As the Emperor-King’s military prerogative will be 
dealt with more conveniently at a later point we will first 
consider the delegations. ‘These are two statutory com- 
mittees created by the Compromise of 1867. ‘They repre- 
sent the peculiar constitutional makeshift which was ren- 
dered necessary by the firm refusal of the Hungarians, 
even of the Moderates led by Francis Déak, to tolerate 
any kind of federal Parliament which should have the 
power of free legislation without special authority from the 
Hungarian Parliament. In order that the annual Budget 
of the Imperial expenses (chiefly army and navy) might be 
voted in a constitutional manner, the Compromise created 
two committees, which are elected annually by both Houses 
of both Parliaments. Each of these committees is com- 
posed of twenty peers and forty members of the Lower 
House. Both are statutory committees in the legal (Eng- 
lish) sense of the word—that is, their single resolutions, 
based on the Imperial estimates, need not be brought 
before the delegating Parliaments for confirmation. But 
these committees are entitled to legislate for the State 
which they represent solely for the purposes enumerated 
in the Acts of Compromise. Of course, their resolutions 
must always be identical and in accordance with the pro- 
posals of the common Ministers. But the strangest thing 
is that both delegations, although sitting at the same time 
and in the same place, are by the statutes strictly obliged 
to discuss and pass resolutions separately. No oral com- 
munication is permitted between them, and they have to 
communicate their final resolutions by written messages. 
In the case of disagreement the statutes provide for an 
extraordinary meeting, in which both delegations sit 
together. Even then no speeches are allowed, but the 
members merely record their votes, and the question is 
decided by a majority of the whole number of Austrian 
and Hungarian delegates. 

This very curious Compromise is due to the Hun- 
garian dislike of anything suggesting an Imperial Parlia- 
ment, for this would imply the existence of a real empire 
superimposed over both Hungary and Austria. Thus 
there is some ground for the witty description of the dele- 
gations as “ the deaf and dumb Parliament.” The useless 
character of this constitutional stopgap.is clearly demon- 
strated by the fact that it has never been used in practice. 
We shall see later that the peculiar development of politi- 
cal parties, both in Hungary and Austria, and the strong 
element of peers in the composition of these committees 
have enabled any Minister of War to command an over- 
whelming majority, which without a qualm votes huge 
army ,and navy estimates and expresses confidence in the 
existing Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

These two Ministers and the Minister for Imperial 
Finance form what may be called the common Executive 
of the Dual Monarchy. The office of Minister for Im- 
perial Finance is almost a sinecure, but with it has been 
combined since 1878 a real office, the Governorship of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. This administration of the 
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occupied Balkan Provinces, the consequence of the man- 
date given the monarchy by the Berlin Treaty, is the one 
accession which has been made to the brief catalogue of 
“common affairs.” 


Joser REDLICH.° 





M. DESJARDINS AND THE AFFAIRE LOISY.* 


CONSIDERABLE literature has already grown 
up around the Affaire Loisy. It is, by the 
way, @ piquant and instructive comment upon our 
ordinary literary valuations that a word, which 
by its origin so distinctly challenges quality, should 
have come to represent only the gross measure 
of quantity. M. Desjardins’ discussion of the 
Affaire, at least, is considerable in the older and worthier 
sense. It is distinguished by an accurate and exhaustive 
knowledge of the facts, a sympathetic and at the same 
time critical intelligence of M. Loisy’s position, and a 
studious justice in assessing the various kinds and degrees 
of motive which contributed to the hostile verdict of 
Catholic authority. M. Desjardins is careful to label him- 
self on his title-page “un profane,” and of course with 
technical correctness. But the author of Ze Devoir 
Présent has once again demonstrated that he is a soul 
naturally religious and naturally Christian. He is one 
of the few men in France who have at once sufficient sym- 
pathy with the world of faith and sufficient authority in 
the world of thought to treat so delicate a theme with 
much hope of success. And that he has been successful, 
successful in understanding his author and in challenging 
for him the interest of a world which is usually indifferent 
to theology, no one who reads this little book is likely to 
deny. 

But it will be necessary to confine ourselves here to a 
single point. M. Desjardins, picturing the isolation to 
which M. Loisy’s originality condemns him, imagines the 
astonishment of M. Lavisse or M. Seignobos at meeting this 
proposition in some university thesis: “The Church may 
claim that, in order to be at every epoch what Jesus willed 
that the Society of His Friends should be, it has had to 
be what it has been. For in preserving itself it has been 
what it also needed to be in order to preserve the Gospel.” 
Now it so happens that this passage, whatever emotion it 
might arouse in a French university professor, has in fact 
stirred, and perhaps not unnaturally, the indignant protesi 
of many Protestant and Anglican theologians. Indeed, M. 
Desjardins has himself stated M. Loisy’s belief upon this 
point in a form so absolute as might at first sight entirely 
justify such protests. M. Loisy believes, he says, “that 
this movement of the Christian Church is different im kind 
from all the other movements, fortuitous, or at least waver- 
ing and confused, which are registered by history. He 
recognises it as a development which is constant, recti- 
linear, preserved from all forwandering by a hidden force 
which is the Spirit of God.” And he adds that this thesis 
places M. Loisy as an interpreter of history “on a different 
plane from rationalist and critical historians in such a way 
that he appears to them as a frank apologist of Catho- 
licism.” Now, it is quite intelligible that not only to the 
rationalist historian but to the religious historian as well 
who is also an evolutionist, the establishment of such a 
line of demarcation as is here suggested may appear arti- 
ficial and quite untenable. And it is equally intelligible 
that to the religious historian who, conscious of the history 
of Christianity as in some sense providentially safeguarded 
from historical risks and accidents, happens at the same 
time to be a non-Catholic, it may seem apposite to inquire 
why the Roman Church alone should be the object of 
such miraculous guidance, or how it can be established 
that such is indeed the case- 

But the truth is that both these kinds of protest are 
premature and unnecessary- If there be a historian so 
rationalistic and so irrational as to regard history as mere 
phenomenalism, then he is certainly moving in a different 
*CATHOLICISME ET CRITIQUE: Réflexions d’un profane sur 

Yaffaire Loisy. Par Paul Desjardins. Paris: Cahiers de 

la Quinzaine. 1905. 





plane of thought from M. Loisy, and indeed from all men 
who would exact some kind of order from human affairs. 
But M. Desjardins, by his most intelligent exposition of 
M. Loisy’s opinions throughout this little book, is suffi- 
cient witness that the phrase which I have just quoted 
from him was somewhat unguarded, or at least was used 
only with a view to the possible exponents of historical 
phenomenalism. Indeed, he himself has qualified, or 
rather annulled, his unguarded phrase by an eloquent 
passage a few pages further on. If we could place our- 
selves at M. Loisy’s point of view, he says, “sacred his- 
tory would return into the main current of general austory, 
or rather the latter would become sacred in its entirety ; 
the elimination of the heterogeneous in the cosmos, in 
history, in the conscience, would be accomplished gently 
and without break ; the idea of the divinity of a particular 
person or a particular institution would disengage itself 
gradually from the contradictions which it entails.” That, 
it seems to me, is nearer M. Loisy’s thought. The 
“hidden force which is the Spirit of God” is operating 
throughout the whole scheme of things. It is operating 
with such different degrees of effectiveness that there are 
whole regions of its activity in which we cannot define its 
method or assess its triumph or even definitely trace its 
course. It is only when we come to the human 
personality, to something within which we habitually 
dwell and of which we are, that we can 
begin not only to know its operation within that 
personality but to carry of necessity the assertion of 
its activity beyond those confines. The character of its 
operation to which this practically universal experience 
testifies is twofold—its universality and its variety. It is 
acting throughout the whole movement of life, and yet 
acting uniquely in each contributory individual centre of 
the movement. Thus the idea of the divinity of a par- 
ticular person or a particular institution, if it involves an 
exclusive claim to the manifestation of the Divine action 
in them, becomes unthinkable and, as M. Desjardins says, 
“enveloped in contradictions.” But the same idea be- 
comes not only thinkable but a necessity of thought when 
it is used to express what, from the one side, we may 
regard as the highest manifestation among many of this 
Divine force, from the other the fullest and most con- 
scious adhesion of the human will, individual or collec- 
tive, to the Divine. And this is just what M. Loisy holds 
about a particular institution, the Catholic Church. In a 
world which is still a relative and growing expression 
of the absolute, the Society of the Friends of Christ, the 
society which underneath and through all its changes 
and mistakes has consciously and consistently aimed at 
being such, is so far the most perfect collective human ex- 
pression of that hidden force of all history which is the 
Spirit of God, is so far the divine institution par excellence. 
Will, at least, any Christian deny this, or will he refuse the 
hope and belief that whatever more perfect expression of 
that Spirit the future may hold in its womb will be in 
largest measure the natural and legitimate development of 
that institution? Or, will any Christian deny, even if he 
be not himself a member of the Roman Church, that for 
Christendom at large the Roman Church has been the 
providential (in the sense of supremely adapted and there- 
fore on the religious assumption supremely guided) de- 
pository of those ideas by which the Spirit of Christ has 
lived and wrought among men, by which the Society of 
the Friends of Christ has endured in ideal and in fact? It 
is, of course, true that for nearly four hundred years the 
Anglican Church has, with varying fortunes and in vary- 
ing degrees, kept alive that witness for a great majority 
of the English-speaking peoples. It is true that for fully 
four hundred years Protestantism has intensified and 
deepened a certain portion of that witness and has thus 
prepared a most valuable contribution towards the Church 
of the future. And it is towards the Church 
of the future that M. Loisy’s gaze is set. Do 
we, who are not of the Roman Communion, look 
elsewhere? The enlightened Protestant will hardly 
deny that, owing mainly to the circumstances of its origin, 
the religious witness of Protestantism has been partial ; 
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that it has unduly depressed the social element in re- 
ligion which may be fairly claimed as the original and 
characteristic element of the religion of the kingdom ; 
that its effect, even its conscious purpose, has been to 
create a religious élite. And the enlightened Anglican 
will admit that, while Anglicanism has been privileged by 
its historical fortunes to share to some extent in the fulness 
of the Catholic and in the intensity of the Protestant wit- 
ness, it yet appeals only to a portion of a single race. 
Even we, who are Anglicans or Protestants, may recog- 
nise the prerogative opportunity of the Church of Rome 
to be the centre of a reformed and, if not reunited at least 
federated and mutually intelligent, Christendom. 

Are we satisfied with a Christian witness which in 
its best moods is fragmentary and partial, in its worst is 
discordant and mutually unintelligent? M. Loisy is no 
more satisfied than we with that spirit of absolutism, 
which throughout Christendom, and not in the Roman 
Church alone, has been, and is, the spirit of discord. But 
he at least is working for the better day. He has consti- 
tuted himself, by the work to which he has devoted his life, 
at once the intellectual and the spiritual protagonist of a 
new reform. He is the clear-sighted, patient, antagonist 
of that absolutism, intellectual or ecclesiastical, which, 
at least in our day, whatever services it may have rendered 
in the past, threatens the very foundations of the Society 
of the Friends of Christ. But he has the historical sense. 
He sees how the Divine purposes accomplish themselves 
in the most unexpected ways. He sees the absolutism 
against which he fights already self-strangled by the con- 
tradictions inherent in the logical completion of its idea 
as affirmed by militant Ultramontanism. Why should he 
despair of the Church, which has hitherto, and often as 
it would seem by the most contradictory processes, pre- 
served the witness of Christianity for the greater part of 
the West? Or, again, why should he be thought to 
despise the value of the religious witness of Protestantism 
because he sees how partial that witness is? Probably no 
one understands more fully than he the import of those 
words of M. Marcel Hébert, uttered while he was still a 
member of the Roman Church. “Catholicism must 
endure its Protestantism, and in the day that it does so 
there will be am end of the latter.” That is the only pos- 
sible method of what is called the Reunion of Christen- 
dom. If the Church of the Christendom of the future is to 
be, if there is to be again one Society of the Friends of 
Christ, on such terms alone will it be formed. 

A. L. LILLEy. 





WORDSWORTH’S THEORY OF POETRY. 
HERE has lately been published a collection of 
Wordsworth’s literary criticisms*, including the 
preface and appendix to the Lyrical Ballads, the papers 
upon Epitaphs, the preface to The Excursion, and a num- 
ber of letters written by him and opinions which he is 
recorded to have expressed. The whole makes a very 
interesting book, and Mr. Nowel Smith has supplied it with 
an interesting introduction, in which he speaks of Words- 
worth as a critic with just praise, and points out that he 
was much broader in his opinions than he is commonly 
supposed to have been, and that he was very near to 
being a great master of prose. All this is quite true. 
Wordsworth’s criticism is valuable not merely because of 
the authority which his poetry gives to it, but also for its 
own sake. If he had never published a line of verse he 
might still have had a powerful influence as a critic. But 
when Mr. Nowel Smith says that Wordsworth did not pro- 
fess to put forward a system of “ Poetics,” it is difficult 
to agree with him. Wordsworth never wrote a general 
treatise upon the art of poetry, but there are to be found, 
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scattered throughout his critical writings, a number of 
general statements which taken together seem to prove 
that he had a distinct and revolutionary theory of poetry 
of his cwn—a theory which he tried sometimes to practise 
in hts own works, but which, plausible as it may seem to 
those who are weary of the artifices of bad verse, cannot 
be supported by the example either of his own best poems 
or of the'greatest poetry in the world. 

“Tt may be safely affirmed,” he says in the preface 
to the Lyrical Ballads, “that there neither is, nor can 
be, any essential difference between the Janguage of prose 
and metrical composition. We are fond of tracing the 
resemblance between poetry and painting, and accordingly 
we call them sisters ; but where shall we find bonds of con- 
nection sufficiently strict to typify the affinity betwixt 
metrical and prose composition? They both speak by 
and to the same organs ; the bodies in which both of them 
are clothed may be said to be of the same substance, their 
affections are kindred, and almost identical, not neces- 
sarily differing even in degree.” This is certainly in- 
tended for a statement of universal application. It is not 
meant merely to explain Wordsworth’s own practice ; and 
in the appendix to the Zyrical Ballads he carries this 
theory to its logical conclusion by stating that “metre 1s 
but adventitious to composition,” and that “the phraseo- 
logy for which that passport is necessary, even where it may 
be graceful at all, will be little valued by the judicious.” © 

Metre, therefore, according to Wordsworth, is a mere 
ornament, and the language of poetry, so far as it differs 
from the language of prose, is forced into that difference 
by the arbitrary difficulties of metre. It follows, there- 
fore, that, unless a poet can so overcome those difficulties 
as not to be aware of them, he had better be writing 
prose; for in any case he can say what he has to say 
just as well in prose as in verse. This being so, it seems 
strange that so much verse, good and bad, should have 
been composed ever since men began to compose at all. i 
verse is nothing but a game, it is a game that has kept its 
vogue for a wonderful period of time. Games usually go out 
of fashion after a short popularity, particularly if they are 
found to hinder some useful purpose. Yet. according to 
Wordsworth, men have allowed this game of verse-making 
to hamper the expression of their thoughts since the 
time of Homer at least, and there is still no sign of their 
rebelling against it. 

But we have only to examine any of the great verse 
of the world, including Wordsworth’s own, to see that 
metre is not adventitious to composition but a means 
of expression in itself, and also that the language of great 
verse is not forced to differ from the language of prose 
bv the difficulties of metre, but that it takes on a particular 
rhythm as naturally as the objects in a great picture take 
on a particular arrangement, and for the same reason, 
namely, that in each case the artist expresses his emo- 
tions through rhythm and arrangement as well as through 
objects and words. The fact is that prose and verse 
differ in form because they are instruments devised for 
the expression of different things. The difference in their 
form is itself a manifestation of the difference of their 
content. They use the same means, namely, words, but 
for different purposes ; and it is only because they happen 
to use the same means that the essential difference be- 
tween them has become obscured intheory and sometimes 
also in practice. Men have written poetry in the form 
of prose and prose in the form of verse. But the fact 
that one thing is confused with another does not prove 
that they are identical. We know that “ Wait till the 
train stops” is prose, and would be prose even if you 
made a verse of it. We know also that “ After life’s fitful 
fever he sleeps well” is poetry; indeed, if it were 
paraphrased into prose it would cease to be itself cr to 
express all that it expresses in its present form. You 
could not alter the order of the words without weakening 
their power of expression. It follows, therefore. that a 
part of their power of expression consists in the manner in 
which they are arranged, and they are so arranged as to 
be verse. 
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But, it might be argued, since some writers have put 
prosaic matter into verse and poetic matter into prose, 
Wordsworth must surely be right when he says that metre 
is but adventitious to composition, a mere ornament that 
can be assumed or rejected at will. The answer is that 
we must not judge of the nature of things from their 
misuse. It is true that verse has been used by many 
writers to express matter better fitted for prose. Yet 
verse has been developed in the expression of poetic not 
prosaic matter, and where it is used for the expression of 
prosaic matter it is wasted. Indeed we always feel the 
incongruity of prosaic verse, and are often moved to 
laughter by it. There is something ridiculous in Words- 
worth’s own line, “ Spade! with which Wilkinson hath tilled 
his lands.” Wordsworth himself quotes Johnson’s parody 
of prosaic verse: 

“‘T put my hat upon my head 

And walked into the Strand,” etc. 

He allows it to be absurd, but it is absurd, he says, 
because the matter of it is contemptible. That is true 
enough; but the matter would not necessarily be con- 
temptible if it were not versified. When we say that it is 
a fine day in prose, the remark is not ridiculous. It 
would be ridiculous, however, if introduced into a serious 
poem, because it would be incongruous to any mood in 
which we expect poetry to be written. Wordsworth 
goes on to say of this parody of Johnson’s that “it is 
neither interesting in itself nor can lead to anything inte- 
resting.” It appears, then, he considers any matter fit 
for verse which is interesting ; and this is also the mistake 
which he made in some of his poems of peasant life. 
Those poems, even the worst of them, are nearly always 
interesting, but they would often be better in prose, 
because the form of verse hampers the expression, and 
also is obviously incongruous with the subject matter, so 
that we cannot but laugh at them as we laugh at the 
apostrophe to Mr. Wilkinson’s spade. The matter of 
verse, therefore, must be something more than interesting, 
as Milton has told us. Poetry, he says should be simple, 
sensuous, and passionate. Now, prose may be none of 
these and yet remain very good prose. It is not certain 
that great verse must be simple, or even that it must be 
sensuous ; but it must certainly be passionate, or at least 
be preparatory to the expression of some passion. In 
fact, verse is a means devised by man for the expression 
of emotion in words. Wordsworth, when he set out to 
use “a selection of the language really spoken by men,” 
forgot that men in ordinary speech donotexpress their 
emotions by words alone. They have gestures and the 
play of feature and the changing sound of the voice to 
enforce their words when they are powerfully moved. But 
the poet has none of these, and he aims at a richer and 
more intense expression than that af ordinary speech. If 
he did not there would be no reason why he should write 
at all. It follows therefore that he must use words in 
some more artful way than they are used in common 
talk, and verse is the more artful way which ages of effort 
have devised. It is true that the effort has often been 
mistaken and perverted, that many versifiers have 
imagined any departure from common ways of speech to 
be poetic, but these mistakes and perversions prove nothing 
except the common liability of men to err. 

“‘He sang, and Hell consented 

To hear the poet’s prayer. 
Stern Proserpine relented, 
And gave him back the fair.” 
That is bad, not because it is far removed from ordinary 
speech, but because it expresses no emotion whatsoever. 
But Wordsworth’s Sonnet to Toussaint L’Ouverture is just 
as far removed from ordinary speech, and, rightly so, for 
he could never have expressed the emotions of that sonnet 
in any “ selection of the language really spoken by men.” 
The language he uses is the language of great verse, a 
language tested and refined by a succession of great poets, 
and altogether different from the language of prose, since 
it is the practice of verse that has made it what it is. 
A. CLuTTon-BRock. 


ON FOLK SONGS. 

— often wished that I could be a minstrel, or 

strolling ballad singer, in a country less orderly than 
kngland, with a peasantry sufficiently critical to make me 
careful of my craft. I should wear a blue cloak, 1 keep 
thinking, and one of those hats the Irish peasants use ; 
and I should have a “crowd,” or three-stringed fiddle, or 
a sort of a pan-pipe, or perhaps a bag-pipe itself, and a 
pack of ballads with wood-cuts on them. I should not be 
dependent upon those ballads to be sure. When it rained, I 
should get into a bam, or into an alehouse if I had any 
money, and I would sit among the hay and the clucking 
hens, or by a good fire, and 1 would make up ballads ot 
my own to tunes of my own. Then I would sing these 
to the country people at fairs, or weddings, or funeral 
feasts, or after executions. In time, when my straying 
feet brought me to a town, I would come to some shop in 
an alley. Not one of your flaunting great brave shops 
with lights in the windows and Arundel prints and Vale 
Press books and copies of books by Lord so and so. No 
indeed. But a nice, quiet, gentle, retired little shop with 
tobacco pipes and papers of tobacco in it, and little 
yellowed books of songs, and Harp of Tara ballad books, 
and coloured scenes for toy theatres, and broadsides with 
ancient woodcuts, and a model of the Red Jacket clipper 
on the mantel and a hand-press in the cellar. There would 
be a little man, who would know me, at the counter of 
the shop and he would print me my songs, in flimsy little 
books or “ garlands,” or on a great flimsy sheet with very 
black woodcuts ; and then they would be sold for a half- 
penny, and that would be fame. 

Alas, that sort of fame will never be mine in this life. 
I shall never go down to some harbour, some lovely 
western Larbour like Falmouth or beautiful Salcombe, 
and hear the sailors singing my songs. I could never walk 
the strand at night, under the stars, in the quiet, and hear 
some outlandish sailorman on a ship in the bay thrilling 
his mates with tunes of mine. The anchors will come to 
the bows to the old songs, “ The Rio Grande,” and “ Am- 
sterdam,” and “ The Black Ball Line,” and the “ Banks 
of the Sacramento.” The topsails will go jolting up to the 
old music ; and at night, in the dog-watch, the song will be 
“Rolling Home,” or “O, My Bonny Sailor-Laddie.” 
Further aft, among the gentry, there will be “ Abel Brown,” 
and “ The Sailors’ Wives,” and “ While Cruising One Day,” 
and “Tommy Won't You Go.” My art is too reedy 
a matter to displace such ballads as those. 

On the shore, too, my failure will be no less pro- 
nounced. I shall never have the thrill that must have 
come to many a hedge-poet, as he walked the roads, past 
the taverns, and heard his songs coming rousingly from 
the folk by the fire. With the exception of Mr. 
Belloc, I know of no modern poet who has written 
a song by which a country person could express his plea- 
sure of a Saturday evening. Nor do I know of any modern 
song to which one could go a sheep-shearing, with any 
satisfaction to the sheep; or by which one could show 
oneself glad of a good harvest, or sorry for a dead love. 
I would not say that the times are out of joint, because 
the remark would be neither true nor original. No times 
can be out of joint; but people may be mistaken; and 
when country people turn to the newspaper and the maga- 
zine for their literary recreation, instead of to their own 
traditional arts, they show themselves to be as ill-advised 
as those minor poets who appeal to the newspaper and to 
the magazine instead of to the country people. 

One gets these melancholy feelings when one comes 
across a book of old Folk Songs, such as these Folk Songs 
from Somerset (by Cecil J. Sharp and Charles L. Marson. 
Simpkin and Co., §s.), in which some hard-working editors 
have preserved a few of the last of the old ballads that 
the country folk sang at their merry-meetings years ago. 
Nearly all the ballads in the book (certainly all the very 
best of them) have been taken down, words and music, 
from the lips of old people, who, in a few years, will be 

The ballads were collected from eighteen singers 
“of whom only six were under seventy years of age. 
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Probably the editors were often told, as all such collectors 
must be told, that had they come a year or two before, 
they would have met old Gammer this, or old Gaffer that, 
as knowed a power of songs and that, but is now in church- 
yard. ‘Ine old beautiful dance tunes, to which the songs 
were sung, have come as near to perishing as the ballads. 
It is a matter for regret that so much must have been lost. 
It is not only the poetry and music we regret, but the old 
beautiful peasant life from which they came, the old 
orderly homely life, of which they were the flower. 

Among the twenty-seven ballads here set down there 
are many we have heard before in other counties. Of 
these familiar ones the best is “The Drowned Lover,” a 
beautiful ballad, which in a more corrupt form has crossed 
the Atlantic. The newly-discovered version is as follows: 
“As I was a-walking down in Stokes Bay, 

I met a drowned sailor on the beach as he lay: 
And as I drew nigh him, it put me to a stand, 


When I knew it was my own true Love, by the mark on his 
hand. 


O, why went he sailing from his own dear shore, 


For to face those great storm winds and the seas that do a- 
roar? 


I said when we parted and he swore to come again, 
My heart tells me, my own true Love, I shall see you no more, 
O what now are to thee, my Love, these breasts I beat? 
And what joy in this golden hair, I tear at thy feet? 
By thy side, on the sand, in thine arms let me lie: 
I shall hold thy dear hand my Love, once more while I die.” 
Among other interesting “finds” is a ballad called 
“Midsummer Fair,” a variant of the well-known “ Widdi- 
combe Fair,” with a different refrain, which some wise 
man may some day discover to be Welsh or Cornish, just 
as Liliburlero has been proved to be a Druidical incanta- 
tion. Another jolly ballad is “ Just as the Tide was Flow- 
ing,” a version of which is in Mr. Kidson’s collection. 
The ballad is, or has been, very popular, but it takes 
many forms. I have heard an old Irish sailor sing it, 
omitting the first four lines of each stanza as given by 
Mr. Marson. He added a charming final stanza: 
“O my ship is ready, and so is the crew, 
The wind does fair, and the tide does too, 
And I must be with my jolly crew 
Just as the tide is flowing.” 
But Mr. Marson’s version, as a whole, is much the better 
one. 
bold Scottish pirate, who began life, in another ballad- 
form, as “Sir Andrew Barton”; and we are also given a 
new, or almost wholly new, version of the indescribably 
lovely ballad of “The Low Low Lands of Holland,” or 
“ The Maiden’s Lament.” Of this latter ballad, the second 
stanza has a reading I have not heard: 
“But Holland is a cold place, 
A place where grows no green, 
There could not be a colder place, 
For my love to wander in.” 


A quatrain which is pathetic and beautiful. The second 
quatrain of the same stanza is not so happy as the version 
in an old “ garland” published in Belfast in 1828. The 
remainder of the ballad makes a pleasant variant of the 
ancient song. I should like to quote from one or two 
more of Mr. Marson’s finds, such as the familiar “ Dicky 
of Taunton Dean,” and “The Painful Plough,” and 
“Tarry Trowsers,” but I must forbear. If I were quali- 
fied, I would speak of the music to the songs, but that, 
alas, I cannot do. I am as ignorant of the little black 
marks upon the lines as perhaps the men who first made 
the tunes would have been. But I am sure that the book 
will give pleasure to all who care for ballads, even though 
it warn them, as it has warned me, that they will never 
go wandering the roads, with a fiddle and a merry heart, 
singing of ballads for their suppers. 


JoHN MASEFIELD. 





THE THOROUGHBRED HORSE. 


W HETHER the distinguished author of this very 
> remarkable book* will succeed in revolutionis- 
ing the received ideas of the origin of our English 


*THeE THoRovGHBRED Horse. By William Ridgeway. Cam- 
bridge Press. 12s. 6d. net. 





We are given another version of “ Henry Martin,” the 


thoroughbred horse we cannot pretend to forecast. If 
he fails it will not be for want of learned references to 
bones, prehistoric or otherwise, modern ergots and 
chestnuts. depressions in the equine skull, and multitu- 
dinous quotations from classical and scientific writings. 
But the great expectations naturally raised by the author’s 
name and by the book’s most attractive title are only par- 
tially fulfilled, for of the two subjects set forth in the ttle, 
the origin and influence of the thoroughbred, the first only 
is treated, and that, as it appears to us, unconvincingly. 

Upwards of 400 out of a total of somewhat over 
500 pages are occupied in arguing a Libyan origin for the 
English thoroughbred horse, and in claiming for the 
Libyan all the attributes hitherto associated with the 
Arabian, while we can find no reference whatever to the 
influence of the thoroughbred. ‘ 

And to a commonplace intelligence the author ap- 
pears to jump to conclusions with so acrobatic an agility 
that the ordinary mind is left hopelessly behind. To keep 
up with his erratic progress one feels in need of the 
wings of that Pegasus whose reported mythic birth in 
Western Libya, near the shores of the Atlantic Ocean, he 
cites in support of the dark Libyan horse (not the upstart 
Arab) being the genuine article—that is, the ancestor of 
the thoroughbred. Passing on rapidly by leaps and 
bounds of “ evidence,” we find at the four hundred and 
twenty-second page that the grounds for this belief are 
three out of the nineteen conclusions arrived at: 


1. Because “the Arabs of the Peninsula did not 
become possessors of any horse until after 
the Christian era”; elsewhere (p. 434) it is stated that 
they only “several centuries after Christ obtained it from 
North Africa.” 

2. Because “at some date not long prior to 1500 B.C. 
the kings of the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty were already 
in possession of horses of a type completely different in 
shape, colour, and manner of carrying their tails from 
the Asiatic horses, though closely resembling in these 
particulars the best Arabian and Barbary horses of 
modern times”; and 

3. “These horses are regularly depicted on Egyptian 
monuments as of a dark colour. (Note that Arabian and 
Barbary tails are classed as identical.) 


On the above “conclusions” is built up the whole 
superstructure evolving the thoroughbred from the dark 
Libyan breed. 

So much for origin. Now as to influence, although 
there is a great deal about influence it is always about 
that of the bay Libyan with the star on his forehead, not 
about that of the thoroughbred. It is as if in the tri- 
umphant assumption of having solved the mystery of the 
Arab, and hurled him from his pedestal of supposed 
purity of blood (for the Arab inasmuch as chestnut and 
grey occur in the breed is pronounced a composite of 
Upper Asiatic and Libyan), thus depriving him alike of 
country and ancestry, the author had forgotten all about 
the second subject indicated on the title page. This is 
a matter for surprise and regret, for would it not have 
brought us out of the wilderness of speculation into the 
region of facts and experience ? To the practical Briton 
by far the more important. 

Whether the “ so-called Arabian” or the dark Libyan 
be the ancestor, the same characteristics are attributed 
to that ancestor (see p. 427), described as of “a race of 
horses so absolutely distinct from all others bred since,” 
and “the most wonderful breed of horses that the world 
has known,” there is no doubt that from this element there 
has been developed in the modern thoroughbred a suffi- 
ciently distinct type to exercise a widespread influence on 
the various mixed breeds all over the world; and, that 
being so, a careful study of the effects of that influence 
could not fail to be of extreme interest. 

Returning to the consideration of origin, there are 
two points that deserve inquiry. 

1. How did the Arabian horse manage to acquire his 
peculiar characteristics and his status among the nomad 
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tribes of Arabia in the short period between the time 
“ several centuries after Christ,” when he is said to have 
been obtained, and the rise of Islam when he existed in 
Arabia, as he now is—a fact sufficiently evident from the 
preislamic poets, and which would not be affected by the 
circumstance of Ali being the owner of an Egyptian horse, 
or by that of any number of splendid Libyan horses being 
picked up in transit by the conquering tribes going west. 

2. How, on the other hand, did the North African 
horse manage to get rid of those peculiar characteristics 
of the Arab, especially carriage of the tail, which this 
book declares he formerly possessed, and which its author 
erroneously believes he still possesses. 

Of course, we shall be told that, as has been claimed, 
the Arab is the Libyan horse’s derivative, and reached 
Arabia completely fitted out by him, but this is just what 
remains unproven, and even were it admitted for the sake 
of argument, there is still the puzzle of the glaring dis- 
similarity between the present North African horse and 
the true Arab of Arabia, which no one seeing both could 
fora moment deny. To believe them alike the author can 
hardly have looked with his own eyes—indeed, his remark 
(p. 246) that “ the Barb is said to be the head 
particularly beautiful,” shows as much. It seems to us 
doubtful whether he has ever contemplated horses from 
any but a scientific point of view, whether he has ever ex- 
amined a real live horse. How, otherwise, to account for 
his reference (p. 469) to a carriage of the tail “in the 
characteristic fashion that we associate with Arabs, Barbs 
and thoroughbreds,” as if it were all one and the same in 
the three, whereas the most superficial observer could not 
avoid noticing in the first convexity, in the second con- 
cavity, and flatness in the last. 

Then there are staggeringly sweeping generalisations 
which no reader whose knowledge of horses is mainly 
based on observation of the live animal will be able to 
accept unreservedly, such as those about colours, for 
example, that skewbald or piebald is the result of 
a cross between whole-coloured parents. Grey and 
white seem to be counted as separate colours; also it is 
stated that the skin of white markings found on bay 
horses is dark, while white horses in general have white 
skins, as to which all our own experience points to 
exactly the contrary, and we are not without some per- 
sonal acquaintance with Keheilan or Libyan horses out- 
side the British Islands and other breeds—European, 
Asiatic, even Indian. And, by the way, if the “ Kathia 
war” breed is, or even was, “saturated” with Arabian 
or Libyan blood, there seemed to be strangely little trace 
of that mixture either in form or colour—at least, some 
twenty or thirty years ago, in the days before the modern 
“country bred” came so much to the front. 

We lay down this book with a feeling of keen disap- 
pointment. It is a mine of the most varied information, 
which must be the result of years of careful, assiduous 
research, but with all its wealth of learning and its many 
excellent illustrations its speculations are so bewildering 
that it leaves the reader's mind oppressed with unsolved 
puzzles. We rise from its perusal impressed by the mag- 
nificent but confused vision of the all-pervading presence 
of millions of splendid dark Libyan horses with stars on 
their foreheads overrunning the world, and turing all 
other breeds inside out from the Equator to the North 
Pole, yet haunted all the while by a sense of the un- 
reality of the scene. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE TRANSFERENCE OF CAPITAL TO FOREIGN 
MARKETS. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1r,—Mr. Chamberlain and his supporters make much 
of the erection by a comparatively small number of British 
firms of branch establishments in foreign countries, 
although it has been repeatedly shown that both in Ger- 
many and the United States this practice is more exten- 


sively followed than in this country. Dr. Calwer in his 
annual review of the trade of Germany for 1902, expressed 
the surprise generally felt in German business circles that 
English manufacturers did not to the same extent as their 
rivals feel compelled to cultivate a foreign trade by a 
transfer of their capital to protected markets. 

The assumption by Mr. Chamberlain, however, that 
British firms move part of their establishments to foreign 
soil because Free Trade at home deprives them of reason- 
able profits, and therefore drives them to “enjoy the large 
profits ensured by Protection,” contrasts somewhat sharply 
with the actual facts as disclosed in the balance-sheets of 
many of the firms who cultivate a foreign trade in this 
manner. Probably of only one British firm, Messrs. Coats 
and Co., Ltd., can it be said that their experience over a 
series of years has been satisfactory. We have the assur- 
ance of the Tariff Commission that “the British manufac- 
turers (of sewing cotton) who have set up mills in the high 
tariff countries, have practically a monopoly of the world’s 
trade, except in a few places,” and it is at least doubtful 
whether the same could have been said had they been con- 
tent to supply their markets from their British works. Of 
the manufacturers of soaps and specialities, it is also doubt- 
less true that by opening foreign branches they have de- 
veloped a profitable business. But not necessarily through 
a Protective tariff, for we have it on the authority of Mr. 
W. H. Lever that the Port Sunlight firm were attracted to 
Belgium because of its low tariff system. 

As a rule, moreover, the experience of foreign firms 
in other countries does anything but support the conten- 
tion that Protection guarantees large profits. One has only 
to read the reports of continental firms to find a de- 
pressing story of trading loss on their foreign 
branches, and im some cases the directors have 
recommended the closing of the works in order to stop 
the recurrent losses. Works, especially in Russia, which 
at the outset yielded large profits on the capital invested, 
have, in not a few cases, become permanently non-dividend 
paying. As the Ludenscheid Chamber ot Commerce shows 
“most of these establishments go over into foreign hands 
after a briet experience. American experience of manu- 
facturing in Russia has been singularly unhappy. In the 
great works at Sormovar on the Volga, where a few years 
ago an American company equipped with American 
machinery the most extensive piant in Russia, the pro- 
moters, investors, and workmen trom the United States 
have all been got rid of, until to-day in this huge works 
employing 13,000 men not an American is to be found. 
The Westinghouse Air Brake Company erected a factory 
at St. Petersburg, which at one time found work for 1,000 
men, including many American overseers. Sut the 
Russian Government gave hints to the management which 
led to the discharge of all the American workmen and the 
filling up of their places by Russians. The New York 
Air Brake Company have erected a rival works at Moscow 
and have not been more fortunate, and even the Singer 
Company at Moscow are being subjected from the authori- 
ties to pressure with a view to inducing them either to close 
the concern or sell at a sacrifice to some purely Russian 
company. As regards dividends many American enter- 
prises could tell a dismal tale. 

In other countries, too, the recent history of these 
foreign branches is very discouraging. The Austrian 
branch of Messrs. Eyck and Strasser, leather manufactu- 
rers, Berlin, was lately liquidated, the shares in the Hobo- 
ken (Antwerp) branch of the Bremen Shipbuilding Com- 
= were reported to be valueless, the whole of the foreign 

usiness of the Hat Material Company of Frankfort has 

been closed, the Prejutino (Russia) branch of Alphonse 
Custodi, shoe manufacturers, Dusseldorf, was disposed of 
at a hekvy loss, and the Buda-Pest branch of the San- 
pee 9 Engineering Company was only kept going 
y a vote out of the ‘er of the parent concern. any 
other concerns would, if their balance-sheets were more 
communicative, tell the same story. 

Under Free Trade conditions Messrs. Cammell, Laird 
and Co. are able to make handsome profits, but they 
would be doubtless grateful to the Tariff Commission if 


that body would tell them how to make their Riga branch 
equally remunerative. Their last year’s deficit on working 
the concern hardly supports the belief in high tariffs as 
a panacea for depression in the steel trade.—Yours, etc., 


ERNEST R. DUNKLEY, 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
SIR RICHARD JEBB. 

HE keystone has fallen out of the arch of classical 
scholarship. There is indeed in Great Britain 
and on the continent excellent learning and refined 
taste, but there is no one who stands out like Jebb as 
the model critic and perfect scholar. It is gratifying 
to notice how even in these days, when sciolists are so 
ready to decry pure scholarship, the Press, even the 
more Philistine branch of it, has been ready to recognise 
the genius of the great Cambridge Professor and to 
deplore his loss at an age falling short by ten or 
twelve years of the span which he might have been 
expected to attain. But Jebb was never robust. He 
paid for his exquisite refinement of taste and spiritu- 
ality of mind. His highly-strung nervous system 
winced under the slightest jarring note, and not even 
his triumphant success in every direction cured him of 
a shrinking shyness in any society not of the most con- 
genial kind. But any duty undertaken by him was 
carried out to perfection. His speeches in the House 
of Commons were exquisite performances, though 
(fortunately) he never acquired ‘‘the House of Com- 
mons manner,” and his after-dinner speeches, though 

rare, were models of finish. 

The Press has been full of the great scholar and 
his works since his lamented death. Everyone is 
familiar with the name at least of his last crowning 
gift to the world, that fine text with admirable com- 
mentary and translation of a poet buried for fourteen 
hundred years; and every reader has heard of his 
monumental Sophocles, complete but for the Frag- 
ments. In the work already expended on the Frag- 
ments he has made some beautiful conjectural emenda- 
tions which the world must not miss. Would it be 
an impertinence to suggest to his executors that his 
notes (so far as they go) on the Fragments could 
be trusted more fitly to no one than to Dr. S. H. 
Butcher, who happily seems likely to succeed to 
the seat in Parliament of his lifelong friend? 
Not so many are familiar with his admirable book 
on Zhe Attic Orators and his earlier Characters of 
Theophrastus, which is out of print. One hopes that 
it will be re-issued. A comparison of the Greek with 
the English affords a most perfect lesson in the idiom 
of both languages. What could be better than 
‘* warming to the work” for poxwpovvroe rov mpayparoc, 
or “a compliment was paid you yesterday” for 
nbvoxiperc yOéc¢? Besides, the reader, even though 
Greekless, will enjoy the modern touches in TZheo- 
phrastus, as when we read that the Arrogant Man, if he 
entertains his friends, will not dine with them himself, 
but will appoint a subordinate to preside. One recalls 
at once the Duke of Omnium in Trollope’s Dr. Thorne 
and the indignation of Frank Gresham. The descrip- 
tion of dxaipia is a forecast of Punch’s ‘‘ Things one 
would rather not have said.” 

In the art of writing Greek and Latin verse Jebb 
was in the first flight while still little more than a boy, 
and he went on adding new masterpieces to his collec- 
tion till he crowned it with his Pindaric version of Adt 
Vogler and his Ode to the University of Bologna 
to which Tennyson so beautifully alluded in his dedica- 
tion of Demeter to the Professor. In all his versions 


there is a peculiar note of distinction—a tastefulness 
which sometimes abandons the letter in order to pre- 
serve the true spirit, as in Byron’s Darkness : 

‘*T hada dream which was not all a dream,” 

Svetpor Eldov @ re Kak Oeod mpoaiy. 

“ The moon, their mistress, had expired before,” 

phvy Oavovon EvvOavovea xvupia. 

One could quote, by way of contrast, instances of 
far too close adherence to the letter. Munro was a 
scholar of the first order; but is ypdvouv ypagevroc 
avdra/3i)v é¢ verarny possible Greek for 

‘* To the last syllable of recorded time ” ? 

What is ypagew ypdvor ? 

For a perfect piece of Greek prose in the fashion of 
Plato read his translation of the conversation between 
Hamlet, Rosencrantz, and Guildenstern in 7rans/ations, 
P- 309. 

It was not only as a writer but as an organiser that 
Jebb was highly successful. His work in promoting the 
British School at Athens and other learned societies 
and institutions was strenuous and fruitful. He never 
forgot that he was an Irishman, and he was a faithful 
friend of Trinity College, Dublin, of which he was an 
honorary graduate, and where he had many friends and 
admirers. In spite of his shyness, he exercised a marked 
influence on the Cambridge of his early life, and 
he afterwards became the eponymous leader of a 
school of classics which held by the old learning, 
and recoiled on the one hand from the school which 
reduces scholarship to the compiling of tabular 
statistics (e.g., how often xa: occurs in Plato or, better, 
in Diognes Laertius), and on the other from that 
which writes round and about the classics, sneers at 
the ancient authors themselves, holds the last German 
editor to be infallible, and wanders about among 
Accadian inscriptions. The latter sect came to be 
called the Hittites, while the followers of Jebb were 
proud to be the Jebusites, and the peoples of Canaan 
supplied one more designation when the Divinity 
students of St. Bees were denominated Hivites. 

In another notice of the departed critic and scholar 
I referred to his wit and delicate irony and quoted as 
an example of it a passage from his Life of Bentley. 
I may, perhaps, be permitted to illustrate further this 
charming side of his character. Many years ago he and 
I together witnessed a poor performance of Macbeth. 
The banqueters in a celebrated scene looked more like 
sandwich men than thanes and lords, being indeed 
supers at (probably) a shilling a night. Oneof the 
company was observed to pocket surreptitiously an 
orange from the festive board. I pointed out the 
incident, and found in it a pathetic significance ; 
probably the poor lord was eager to carry home a treat 
to asickchildin hisgarret. ‘* No,” commented Jebb, ‘‘it 
is a delicate piece of delineation of national character ; 
the ancient Scottish thanes were always ready to 
appropriate personal property of any kind”—a slight 
thing, but illustrative of his quick play of thought and 
gentleirony. The departed critic has taken a leading 
position in that branch of scholarship technically known 
as criticism, or the restoring of the texts of the classics. 
In Bacchylides, Herodas, Theophrastus, and other 
Greek and Latin writers he has made many brilliant 
and certain emendations; but his characteristic 
modesty made him shrink from inserting many of these 
in his texts. He relegated them to the notes, 
unless they were almost demonstrable—a degree 
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of certitude which it is very seldom possible to attain. 
I have known him to suppress completely (without 
even mention in the notes) beautiful conjectures which 
fell short of practical demonstrability, but which were 
far better than any others put forward. Perhaps I may 
adapt a trite quotation, and describe this gentle and 
lucent spirit in the words of Horace : 
‘* Qualis neque candidiorem 
terra tulit neque cui me sit devinctior alter.” 
R. Y. TyrReu. 


THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF NAPLES. 
NAPLES. By Arthur Norway. London: Methuen. 6s. 
Ir is significant of the more observant and thoughtful 
mood in which people nowadays travel, as compared with 
that of a generation ago, that books like Mr. Arthur Nor- 
ways Naples are becoming every year more common. 
Twenty years ago a guide-book aspired to be nothing but 
a compilation of dry facts; now it is very generally recog- 
nised that such a compilation has little real value, or, at 
any rate, is the beginning, not the end, of instruction. It 
is perceived that for the facts to be worth anything to us 
they must be reset amid their own historical surroundings, 
and bathed in the atmosphere and associations of their 
own age. They must be treated, that is, by a writer of 
imagination and one who has knowledge and scholarship 
enough to enable him to see each scene by the light of 
those events, classic, or medizval, or modern, which give 
it most real significance. Such claims may seem unduly 
high claims to make for writing of this class, but it is 
only in this way that a genuine guide-book, and one that 
does really what all guide-books profess to do, can be 
composed. Mr. Norway, indeed, renounces all claim to 
this title for his own sketch of Naples and its surroundings. 
Nevertheless, his book is a guide-book, and an excellent 
guide-book too. It is a guide-book because it addresses 
itself primarily and almost exclusively to people who are 
themselves on the spot and can see with their own eyes the 
things it describes; and it is an excellent one because it 
treats its subject in the way I have above suggested—with 
a sympathy and knowledge of the past which give to the 
events of Greek, Roman, Saracen, or Norman history 
their right interest and share in the landscape. : 

There is, indeed, one criticism we might venture to 
make on the book. Mr. Norway seems to us to be rather 
too fond of description for its own sake. “A faint brown 
haze crept down from the hill-tops, the first touch of even- 
ing chilled the air, but the seaward sky was marvellously 
clear, and the wide bay gleamed with gold and purple 
lights.” And on the next page, “on the sea the colours 
are glowing warm and bright, here a tender blue, there 
deepening into grey, and, again, nearer into shore, a mar- 
vellous rich tint which has no name, but is azure and 
emerald in a single moment.” In the first portion of the 
book passages like this trip each other up with a rapidity 
which tempts one to the suggestion that description for its 
own sake is almost always a mistake. As bearing out some 
idea or theory—the character of a people, the cast of its 
genius as shown in works of art, historical events, or 
natural laws—it is legitimate and valuable, but as an end 
in itself it is apt to be tiresome. Among the best describers 
of scenery we have are our geologists and men of science, 
and the reason, no doubt, is that for them natural features 
have a meaning and interest beyond their mere appearance. 
Accordingly, the style of such writers has solidity and 
gives an intellectual grip of the objects described. The 
poetry we can put in for ourselves. 

In the same way, when Mr. Norway turns from sun- 
rises and sunsets to deal with the rich catalogue of human 
events of which the country round Naples has been the 
theatre, his style doubles in interest. There can be few 
tracts of the world’s surface richer in appeals to the mind 
and imagination than this. The dark innuendoes of the 
Phlegraeon Fields, Posilipo, the half-submerged Roman 
columns of Pozzvoli, Vesuvius, and its twin victims Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum, the Norman and Saracenic tradi- 
“Sons of Amalfi and Salerno, the lonely temples of Pastum, 





whispering across the tumult of the middle ages the mes- 
sage of an earlier and more lucid civilisation—these are 
among the many suggestions that Mr. Norway is sensitive 
to. The sketch of Capri, that lair of old Tiberius, whose 
palace or villa ruins crumble on every slope, while their 
fragments rolled down into the sea and washed by the 
waves bear witness to the adamantine toughness of the 
Reman concrete, strikes me as particularly good. The 
fame of “ Tiberio” still dominates the island. His in 
fernal lusts and cruelties, the terror of his frantic orgies, 
heightened by the mystery of subterranean passages and 
vaults with which the cliffs are tunnelled, are the themes 
which the Capriote imagination still weaves horrible and 
fantastic legends out of. One such legend tells how in a 
cavern dug below the ruins of his villa the emperor still 
sits upon his steed, both carved in bronze with diamond 
eyes. A boy creeping through a crevice of rock once saw 
the sight, but could never find his way back to the vault 
again. To all such tales the ear of the Southern Italian 
inclines itself with an instinctive readiness. Pzstum is 
dead and Pompeii buried, but the old pagan and 
pantheistic instincts survive. Whatever creed the people 
may be given, they will use it as their necessities demand ; 
that is, they will subdivide and parcel it out among their 
surroundings and the common actions of their lives. The 
Northerner puts his faith far off to make it real; the 
Southerner hugs it close. He must bring it into every- 
thing he does and see something supernatural in every in- 
fluence that touches his existence. The saints that guard 
each his own neighbourhood and are propitiated with 
wax candles, the Madonnas and bambini that are so con- 
fided in and fondled, the malign influences that have to 
be repulsed by charm and amulet, the devils that lurk in 
mountain and forest, old Tiberio in his cavern with his 
diamond eyes, what were they all but the survival of the 
household and local gods and fates and furies and dryads 
and nymphs that warmed the hearths and haunted the 
landscapes of paganism? If those poor old Pompeian 
mummies could come to life again would they find the 
place so much changed? Outwardly, no doubt, they would. 
Land and sea have given and taken from each other, and 
towns have sprung up where none existed. They would 
not, perhaps, recognise the country. But they would not, 
I imagine, notice much alteration among tke people and, 
Jeast of all, in their religion. Many a festa they would find, 
with dance and song and waving images in full swing, 
among these vines and olive-groves into which they could 
throw themselves with a full sense of old associations. 
And, I doubt not, if questioned how the existing faith 
appeared to them as compared with their ancient one they 
would reply that they had not observed much difference. 


Mr. Norway, it is interesting to note, has an exalted 
opinion of the future of Italy. We share it; but not quite 
in the same way. He apparently looks to a future of 
distinctively national greatness. To D’Azeglio’s bitter 
question—*“ We have made an Italy, but who is to make 
Italians? ”—he answers confidently that Italians are 
already made or far advanced in the making. He sees 
a national consolidation rapidly approaching. We confess 
a certain scepticism as to this. National formations have 
been the work of races which have touched Italy but 
slightly. A name, a title, a wave of sentiment, scarcely 
make a nation, and such national feeling as exists in Italy 
to-day resides not in the pagan south, nor in the Catholic 
centre, but in the Gothic north of the country. Nor, per- 
haps, is this to be regretted. Italy’s claim to considera- 
tion and respect may yet be found to lie not in armies and 
navies. but in the goodwill and affection which she is more 
and more drawing to herself. Perhaps some day she may 
come to rely openly on these. Perhaps, even, she may 
Jead the way in putting off the weight of armament that 
modern nations groan under. Such an initiative could 
be taken by no nation so fitly as by her. At any rate, we 
cannot but think that her influence will always lie in the 
intellectual and spiritual and artistic spheres more than in 
the physically powerful. She is made to be loved, not 
feared. A perilous destiny, cynicism will whisper; but 
there is a good deal to be said for it all the same. 
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CRIMSON MACAWS. 


By Harold Begbie. London: Methuen and 
Co. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. BecsiE tells the public, in his preface, that he hopes 
by his book to accomplish two objects ; the one is to illus- 
trate the complex tendencies of modern inquiry and effort 
by reproducing in conversational language the opinions of 
eminent men who move along very different lines of 
thought and endeavour; the other is, by his example, 
to soothe the suspicion of vulgarity and offence which, 
thanks to the hitherto clumsy catering for public curiosity, 
accompanies like an echo the sound of the word “ inter- 
view.” “I have endeavoured,” he says, “to give a certain 
force and tone to the English interview, to rescue it from 
a boudoir atmosphere of vulgarity and commonplace, and 
here I put my essay to the test of time.” 

It is not necessary to drink a cask to sample a vintage, 
and the time-test we recommend our readers is three 
minutes’ reading of any of the first 200 pages: they can- 
not mistake the flavour. Mr. Begbie is much cleverer 


MASTER WORKERS. 


than most interviewers. He seems, too, to have 
the snapshot photographers’ knack of getting his 
victims off their guard; but candidly we do not 


think he has rescued anything, unless he may be said to 
have saved again his previous reputation. He has a highly 
magnifying eye, a valuable gift of unmeasured adulation, 
and an irrepressible readiness to effuse upon all serious 
topics and emotions. He aims at peeping beyond the 
privacy of the house into the privacy of the hearts of those 
who receive him. In fact, his sketches differ from those 
of other practitioners of this art, which he would raise, in 
deserving severer reprobation. His greater powers of 
observation are accompanied by no greater degree of con- 
sideration ; his command of words only gives a wider field 
to bad taste. He is more penetrative, and therefore more 
intrusive. He does not dilate upon the houses and furni- 
ture of his sitters; he gushes over their souks, their faces, 
their emotions, their aims, their hopes, their religions. 


“Our fathers had a word which beautifully describes 
John Morley. He is a blithe soul. | Blithe, I mean, in 
its full meaning: that is to say, he is at once joyful and 
gentle, glad and kind, merry and merciful. It is a great 
word, and it describes a great man. Blithe, in its Anglo- 
Saxon sense, of a man tender, and compassionate, and 
merciful, and withal gay, joyful, and content: this is the 
word which describes John Morley. 

“He is intensely human—an Uncle Toby among 
philosophers, in heart (and if you be extremely Tory you 
may say in head as well), a Don Quixote among politi- 
cians. No man’s face lights with a merrier laughter, no 
man’s voice expresses a deeper sympathy. Some human 
magic about the man makes every spoken word of his—even 
the light quip or the playfullest turn of phrase—good and 
memorable. To feel his hand on one’s shoulder, and to 
hear him say ‘ God bless you,’ in valediction, is to expe- 
rience a deeper emotion than one would care to express, 
There is something real about the man, something noble, 
something charming—something very human. And this 
more than all—there is contagion in his nobility. 

“Ruskin used to regret the sunsets he had never 
painted—wasted sunsets. In some such vain and foolish 
fashion I find myself regretting the lost blithe words of 
John Morley’s intimate Yea and Nay.” 

After this sort of thing, it is a relief to get back to 
the average interviewer, with his “my host welcomed me 
with unaffected simplicity.” 

Here is a description of Sir Oliver Lodge—* unques- 
tionably the greatest, as he is almost the most fearless, 
man I have ever met:” 

“The brow is higher than Lord Salisbury’s and sug- 
gests Matthew Amold’s splendid tribute to Shakespeare : 

‘ All pains the immortal spirit must endure, 

All weakness which impairs, all griefs which bow, 

Find their sole speech in that victorious brow.’ 

It is the forehead of tremendous power. Then, too, the 
eyes are larger than Lord Salisbury’s, and the line of the 
lid is more rigid and alert. They are the eyes of a man 


who has made up his mind to see life steadily, and to see 
it whole ; and, though I have seen them clouded at the 
mention of human anguish (especially the pain of little 
children), they clear quickly and become serene with the 
steady faith that guides and controls his life. Oliver 
Lodge was once described by a child as ‘the great 
big lion with the white satin heart.’ It is an excellent 
figure.” 

An old writer says, “it is as great a spite to be praised 
in the wrong place and by the wrong person as can be 
done to a noble nature.” Does it never occur to Mr. 
Begbie that an interviewer may sometimes be “the wrong 
person” to praise certain things and that with the best 
intention, unless he is very careful, he may praise in the 
wrong place ? 

How would he like it, were we to describe the diffi- 
dence of his manner, the quick shrinking from spiritual 
ee hiding in his eye, etc.—really meaning what we 
said? 

There are, we suppose, two defences which can be 
set up for this kind of interviewing. ‘Ihe one is the 
general plea that Flack, the editor of the Reverberator, 
maintains to Francie Dosson in Mr. Henry James's delight- 
ful story: “ That’s about played out, any way, the idea of 
sticking up a sign of ‘ private’ and thinking you can keep 
out the light of the Press. Now what I’m going to do is 
to set up the biggest lamp yet made, and make it shine 
all over the place. We'll see who’s private then! I’ll make 
them crowd in themselves with the information.” The 
only reply is that journalists are not yet all of the same 
mind, and that so long as they are not it is the part of 
dissidents to express their opinion with antidotal sharp- 
ness. The other possible defence is that the interviewed 
like being written about in Mr. Begbie’s way. If that is true, 
all that can be said is that they ought to be ashamed of 
so undignified a vanity. 

There is a story of a traveller, who, after being tarred 
and feathered by Indians, escaped; and in running away 
caught sight of himself in a river he had to cross. “By 
Jove,” he exclaimed before plunging in, “a bird!” We 
can imagine the King, Lord Roberts, Sir John Fisher, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, 
the Rev. Campbell, Mr. Morley, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, Sir Oliver Lodge, Mr. William Crooks, 
catching sight u. themselves reflected in Mr. Begbie’s flow- 
ing prose, daubed with honey and plumed with feathers, 
exclaiming, “ By Jove, a Crimson Macaw ”! 


The two articles upon Mr. Podmore and Dr. Milne 
Bramwell, at the end of the book, are different. They 
are interesting and lively expositions of their opinions. 


DESMOND MacCartny. 





MENZEL. 


DRawIncs OF A. VON MENZEL. London: Newnes. 7s. 6d, net. 


Tue drawings in this book are excellently reproduced, and 
the introduction by Professor H. W. Singer gives a good 
account of Menzel and his extraordinary iRaustry. Menzel 
was an artist who could draw anything and who delighted 
in finding new difficulties and in overcoming them. “ It 
is strange,” says Professor Singer, “to note that his eye- 
sight and handicraft seem to have grown stronger and more 
capable the older he became. Thus it transpired that, 
unlike all other famous artists, his handling did not grow 
broader and freer with age, but, on the contrary, went more 
into detail ; he finished everything off more and more care- 
fully to the very end of his days.” This unusual fact says 
a great deal for his conscientious industry, but not so much 
for his discrimination. The great artist comes to paint 
broadly and freely because with increasing mastery his 
own individual sense of beauty learns to discriminate be- 
tween what appeals to it and what does not. As a rule 


the great artist does not paint minutely in his youth 
because he thinks minute painting is the best, but because 
he wishes to acquire a complete power of representa- 
tion, and because he feels that minute painting is the best 
Menzel certainly acquired a very com- 


way to acquire it. 
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plete power of representation, at least with the pencil. In 
the book there are men, women, and children, with all 
kinds of expressions and in all kinds of attitudes, suits of 
armour, exteriors and interiors of buildings, birds, animals, 
and furniture, drawn in a great variety of styles and all 
with the same searching exactitude. Yet looking at them 
one cannot help wondering why the artist worked so hard, 
for he was never able to put this wonderful craftsmanship 
of his to any very fine use in his pictures. Indeed, he 
never made up his mind how to paint. “One of his 
biographers,” says Professor Singer, “ remarks that a casual 
observer must come to the conclusion that he was an 
upholder of every new movement as soon as it put in an 
appearance. He has painted pleimair pictures, he has 
done impressionistic work, there are realistic paintings 
by his hand, and there is work of the kind that the recent 
Spanish-Italian School delighted in.” Not one of these, 
as Professor Singer justly concludes, is truly inspired ; 
and it is not the painter in oils that posterity will cherish 
most in Menzel. It is, of course, his illustrations to the 
life and writings of Frederick the Great that have made 
his fame ; and he is certainly the kind of illustrator that 
Carlyle would have admired. He is one of the most 
exact and complete delineators of facts and objects 
that ever lived. But he is scarcely anything more. Ob- 
jects and facts are everything to him; their relations to 
each other nothing. He is not, of course a mere brainless 
imitator. He gives the character of whatever he draws 
with exact propriety. But since every object he represents 
is abstracted from its surroundings, his drawings, parti- 
cularly of human beings, have a strange and almost in- 
human ugliness. No child, for instance, that ever lived was 
really so ugly to look at as the sleeping child in this book 
or the child with folded hands. We always see children, 
like everything else, in a certain light and a certain atmo- 
sphere which give some beauty to even the plainest features. 
Menzel, however, has looked at his children not for chance 
beauties but for hard permanent facts, and these are all 
that he represents. The result may be interesting techni- 
cally, and in certain cases it may be valuable as a record 
of fact, but it is all the same a misstatement of appearances 
which are, after all, a painter’s first business. There can 
be no doubt that Menzel makes human beings look uglier 
than they are, and he does not, like Durer, justify this 
uglification by any great power of design. Durer, you 
may say, uglifies for the sake of his pattern; but Menzel 
uglifies with no object whatever. There is no sense of de- 
sign in his drawings of human beings; there seems to be 
no pictorial reason whatever why they should be arranged 
as they are and why there should not be more of them 
or less. Now, design ina picture is, after all, nothing but 
clear artistic purpose, and clear artistic purpose is what 
Menzel lacks. He is a true realist; that is to say, a 
sceptic with a vast but blind energy; and this blindness 
naturally is most obvious in his drawings of men. Men, 
we feel, signify nothing to him, except as objects to draw, 
and he draws each of them as if he had never seen a man 
before, as if he were some strange beast worth drawing 
for his grotesqueness. This want of significance is not so 
obvious in his buildings, for buildings do not signify so 
much to most of us as men. Some of the drawings of build- 
ings, therefore, are almost completely satisfying. We are 
content to admire their wonderful power without wondering 
how he could have drawn them with so little sympathy. 
Indeed, he seems to have far more sympathy with build- 
ings than with human beings. His drawing of a chateau 
in a park reproduced in this book is a complete master- 
piece of its kind. But he has more sympathy perhaps 
with uniforms, jack boots, and furniture than with any- 
thing else. 





A SOLDIER OF PEACE AND OF HUMANITY. 


In Peace AND War. By Sir John Furley. London: Smith 
Elder and Co. tos. 6d. net. 


Sir JoHN Fur ey need not, we think, fear that his remi- 
niscences concerning Sedan and the Commune will be 
yet looked upon as ancient history. His story is not only 


thrilling in itself, and full of incidents that recall to many 
of the middle-aged among us exciting experiences, but it 
recounts the beginnings of a movement in the history of 
civilisation. While some Englishmen were enlisting in 
the ranks of the Franc-Tireurs and gaining sufficient ex- 
citement in that irregular manner, Sir John was initiating 
a British Red Cross Society which “sprang into 
existence as if under the influence of a magician’s wand.” 

This interesting story is one unvarying account of 
willingness to reconnoitre dangerous positions, anxiety to 
co-operate with all like agencies, practical and _ self- 
effacing effort in the relief of suffering wherever found. 
The quickness to change sides if the scale of suffering 
did so is most marked: this book alone is sufficient to 
prove that there can be no treason as there can be no 
neutrality in the war against pain and misery in every 
place. And evidence of Sir John’s freedom from prejudice 
may be found in his refusal to join in the outcry against 
the seizure of Dr. Danford Thomas’s convoy by the 
French. As he puts it: “If food, in the form of barrels 
of meat and biscuit, be sent to a hospital when there is a 
scarcity of provisions in the immediate neighbourhood, it 
is not only the hospital which is benefited.” Our author 
is very jealous, too, for the good name of the Red Cross 
itself, which had been put at times to most base uses. As 
instance of the difficulties which beset these members of 
an organisation anxious only for the relief of those who 
suffered from the horrors of war we may adduce the case 
of La Ferté-Bernard, where there were scattered among the 
wounded “ several cases of typhus and four or five of small 
pox.” “However,” says Sir John, “we adopted a high 
tone, and, as a first step, we insisted that the small pox 
and other infectious cases should at once be isolated.” 
He adds a humorous word: “ It was well that the Mayor 
and Corporation were so overcome by the gravity of their 
position that it did not occur to anyone present to ask us 
with what powers we were armed; though, I think, we 
should have been equal to the occasion.” 

The distribution of the French Peasant-Farmers’ 
Seed Fund kept Sir John in France after the war itself 
was over, and he was thus enabled to study the Commune 
and its destructive energy. The progress of events 
is traced day by day and these pages will take 
their appropriate place as independent testimony when 
the events of those terrible days are finally detailed. The 
position of the narrator was unique and his pluck enabled 
him to make full use of it. Chaos seems to have been the 
state of matters almost from the first—chaos with a few 
remarkable personalities taking note of it. “As I 
approached Montmartre and wound my way in and out 
amongst the barricades. It was very curious to 
listen to the stump oratory of the Boulevards. ° 
Step by step I watched their preparations. . . . It 
was pleasant to return to the Boulevards, and to see 
crowds of persons enjoying the fine Sunday, as if there 
were nothing sad or sorrowful in the aspect of the fair 
city. . . .” From such words as these it will be seen 
that, if the state of affairs was remarkable, almost equally 
so was the reporter who was quietly passing through the 
scene and making mental notes of it. 

Although, perhaps, the story of the Commune is the 
most valuable part of Sir John Furley’s reminiscences, 
there are many other and later experiences which the 
reader will peruse with the deepest interest. Sir John 
gives full details of all his coadjutors in his various 
errands of mercy, but for these we must refer the reader to 
the book itself. 





“A PENNY PLAIN, TWOPENCE COLOURED.” 

1. A Book or SoutH WALEs. By S. Baring-Gould. Fifty-seven 
illustrations (plain). London: Methuen and Co. 6s. 

II. BEAUTIFUL WALEs. Painted by Robert Fowler, R.I. De- 
scribed by Edward Thomas. Seventy-six illustrations 
(coloured). London: A. and C. Black. 20s. net. 

OF the two latest Welsh travellers who supply the text for 

these picture-books, Mr. Baring-Gould is the more anec- 

dotic and matter-of-fact, and Mr. Edward Thomas the 
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more impressionistic and original. The one simply 
empties his note-books, here and there interjecting a 
shrewd, or a sceptical, or an approving remark. ‘The 
other ruminates on what he has seen and _ heard 
by the way, and figures a Wales of his own chiefly out of 
the one corner of it with which he has had a 
long and fond and an intimate acquaintance. And for 
the artists who paint or illustrate the two books—the one 
is the sun, the other is a sun-worshipper. Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s illustrations are nearly all from photographs, that 
is; and the illustrator of the companion book, Mr. Fowler, 
is an artist who rejoices in the positive and radiant, or 
even the glaring, encounter of the earth and the sun. Un- 
like his prose fellow-author in this colour-book, he does 
not seek to humour his subjects: he frankly mirrors, and 
so reflecting, paints them. That is all. 

If Mr. Thomas himself chose the title of Beautiful 
Wales, which carries with it the obvious idea of a new 

‘Book of Beauties, a view-hunter’s provocation, and a rail- 
way company’s advertisement, he did it out of malice or 
humour prepense. “I will please myself,” he says, “ and 
the discerning reader by repeating the names of a few of 
the places to which I have never been, or of which I will 
not speak, namely, Llangollen, Aberglaslyn, Bettws-y-Coed, 
the Fairy Glen, Capel Curig, Tenby (a beautiful flower 
with a beetle in it), the Swallow Falls, the Devil’s Bridge, 
the Mumbles,” etc. The list of Welsh famous places that 
are marked “index expurg.” in Mr. Thomas's private cata- 
logue need not be extended: it includes every place in the 
country that tourist ever took ticket to. Now, to show 
what he gains by his delicacy of palate and hatred of 
notoriety, Celtic glamour, and the rest, let us discover Mr. 
Thomas actually on his Welsh travels. Of course, it is 
raining : 

“It was a roaring wet night, and I stepped into the 
shelter of a bridge to light a pipe. As I paused to see if 
it was dawn yet, I heard a noise which I supposed to be 
the breathing of a cow. My fishing-rod struck the bridge; 
the noise ceased, and I heard something move in the dark- 
ness close by. I confess that my pipe went out when, 
without warning, a joyous, fighting baritone voice rose and 
shook the bridge with the words: 

“Through all the changing scenes of ‘life, 
In trouble and in joy, 
The praises of my God shall «til 

My heart and tongue employ.” 
The singer sings the whole hymn, then laughs loudly, and 
his fellow itinerant strikes a match and holds it to his face, 
to look at him—“a fair-skinned, high-cheek-boned face, 
wizened like a walnut with much black hair about it.” Its 
possessor tells his history, one of pure vagabondage at 
last. 

“He had played many parts before he took to the road: 
. . . & booking-office clerk, a soldier, a policeman, a game- 
keeper, and he put down what he called his variability to 
‘the feminine gender.” He would not confess where he had 
been to school, and his one touch of melancholy came 
when, to show that he had once known Latin, he began 
to repeat, in vaguely divided hexameters, the passage in 
the Zneid which begins Est in conspectu Tenedos. .. .” 

Another page or two, and the writer is reciting the 
story of the Three Damsels and allocating it according to 
fancy by a stream in Gower; and as he goes on, he inter- 
mits real adventures, such as that quoted above, with old 
romance, in the very agreeable wayward and whimsical 
fashion that he has, and that proves him too of the genuine 
vagabond tradition. 

Mr. Thomas is a loiterer. Mr. Baring-Gould never 
loiters. He makes short work of many a long story, and 
turns rationalist over many a wild legend, as in the story 
of St. Cadoc (which traditionally belongs to Llancarvan, 
but which he gives at Llangadock). <A chief, named 
Sawyl, breaks into Cadoc’s “ Ilan,” or close, and spoils his 
monk’s larder of meat and ale, and then with his men falls 
into a drunken sleep; whereupon the saint takes a horrible 
revenge, and his monks mutilate the horses and shave and 
make piebald the heads of the marauders. Worse follows: 

“What happened,” says Mr. Baring-Gould, “is veiled 
in fable. The earth opened and swallowed up Sawyl and 
his men. That nothing of the sort took place we may 
rest assured. What probably happened was that the people 
of the neighbourhood assembled and assumed a threatening 


attitude, and the bully was fain to decamp. After this 
Cadoc sang the 7'e Deum and blessed the man who had so 
barbarously mutilated the dumb beasts.” 


Elsewhere, I believe, Mr. Baring-Gould offers a 
slightly different explanation, more suggestive of the scene 
where this bit of barbaric tragedy was enacted. But the 
principle is the same; and what one objects to in his 
method is not the desiccating and rationalising of the myth, 
but the want of the traditional perspective that it shows. 
Throughout he sets things in this dry light—pseudo-scien- 
tific, matter-of-fact, hard-and-fast. It is effective, for he 
is a real topographer with a trained hand, and can put 
his finger on any and every item he requires; but it does 
not always interpret the country. It does not somehow 
capture the peculiar aroma of South Wales, as do the 
unbusinesslike diffident pages of Mr. Thomas. 





HAND AND SOUL. 

HEALTH AND Ho.iness: A study of the relations ‘between 
Brother Ass, the Body, and his Rider, the Soul. By 
Francis Thompson. Preface by Rev. George Tyrrell, S.J. 
London: Burns and Oates. 2s. net. 

Ir is long since we heard the voice of Mr. Francis Thomp- 

son. We had fears he was content to have long ago 

raised a comparison with Crashaw, and to have survived it. 

We could have wished for poetry when he spoke at last. 

But his prose is heroic; it has reminded us, and not only 

by its subject matter, of Sir Thomas Browne’s Christian 

Morals, and we are satisfied for the time. He succeeds, 

by devious but new paths, in reaching the Conclusion that 

“a sound mind in a sound body” is desirable. The chief 

value of his book, therefore, is autobiographical; we are 

interested chiefly in the paths of his argument, which are 
truly his own. 

In the beginning of his book, discussing the rights of 
the body, he reminds us that the present age is listening 
to “the protest of the body against the tyranny of the 
spirit,” as it listens to other protests of the weak against 
the strong. The body used to be a “ proclaimed enemy” 
of the spirit. Now an Archbishop of his own Church 
gives out that, for some spiritual torments, a walking tour 
is “more sovereign than the exercises of St. Ignatius.” 
Asceticism, he suggests, was but one mode of expression of 
the bodily vigour of ages unlike our own. But to-day “ to 
live is itself an ascetic exercise ; we require spurs to being, 
not a snaffle to rein back the ardour of being.” Whether 
he is quite right in speaking of the “ fierce undercurrent 
of general vitality” as now passed away we need not 
inquire. That is a question for historians, whose chief 
work consists in supplying opposite views of everything 
for the benefit of a world that will take sides; and Mr. 
Thompson takes the side which assumes that we have 
changed much, and have reached an age in which “the 
interaction between body and spirit” is coming to be 
understood. “We can no longer,” he says, “set body 
against spirit and let them come to grips after the light- 
hearted fashion of our ancestors.” He even asks whether 
the austerities of St. Ignatius at Manresa did certainly 
leave his body “hale and sane.” Is not “the forespent 
body prone to strange revenges”” ? and may it not pamper 
the eager spirit with dubious things in the wilderness ? 

“TI recall” (he says in a passage that may be autobic- 

graphical] “a poet passing through that process of seclu- 
sion and interior gestation already considered. On 
a day when the skirts of a prolonged darkness were draw 
ing off for him, he walked the garden, inhaling the keenly 
languorous relief of mental and bodily convalescence, the 
nerves sensitised by suffering. Pausing in reverie be- 
fore an arum, he suddenly was aware of a minute white- 
stoled child sitting on the lily. For a second he viewed 
her with surprised delight, but no wonder; then, re- 
turning to consciousness, he recognised the hallucination 
almost in the instant of her vanishing. The apparition 
had no connection with his reverie; and though not per- 
haps so strongly visual as to deceive an alert mind, suggests 
the possibility of such deception. Furthermore, one notes 
that the green serpent of St. Ignatius, unlike the divine 
monitions in the cave, unlike the visions in general of 
the saints, was apparentlv purposeless: it had no function 
of warning, counsel, temptation, or trial. Yet repeti- 


tions of the experience in the saint’s after life make it 
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THE METROSTYLE PIANOLA. 


THE PRESENT DE LUXE. 











I" is not always easy to decide on an acceptable Christmas 
present, but few things are calculated to give more real and 
lasting pleasure than the Metrostyle Pianola, the most valuable 
adjunct to the art of music. With it you give the recipient the 
ability to exactly reproduce the playing of many of the most famous 
musicians; the ability to play as great pianists have played, such 
music as the Nocturnes of Chopin and the Rhapsodies of Liszt. 


This has only been made possible through the artistes recog- 
nising that the Metrostyle Pianola afforded them the opportunity of 
having their performances placed on record for all time, and con- 
sequently they have marked the music rolls with an expression line, 
certifying on each roll that the line, when followed with the Metro- 
style pointer, gives a facsimile of their interpretation. 


There is not sufficient space to explain in detail how this is 
done, but a visit to A®olian Hall will suffice to prove that anyone 
can play a composition in his own home as a great pianist has 
rendered it. 


Metrostyle music rolls have been marked by Chaminade, 
Carreno, Bauer, Moszkowski, Paderewski, Strauss, etc., etc. 


You may not wish to spend £63, the price of a Metrostyle 
Pianola, or £53, for a Pianola, Ordinary Model; perhaps a second- 
hand Pianola is what you would like; or a cheaper Piano-player, 
also of our own manufacture. We have instruments at all prices, 


and, whatever the price, we warrant them the best the money 
can buy. 


If a call should in any way be inconvenient, full particulars will 
be sent on request for Catalogue A.B. 
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rash, despite all this, to decide what is not capable of 

decision, and to say that it may have been a trick of fine- 

worn nerves.” 
It does not occur to him to estimate the importance of 
fine-worn nerves in the history of other ages, as of our 
own. He urges that if we need asceticism tor “ the weak 
and dastardly and selfish body of to-day” it should aim 
at helping the body to take up its spiritual loads, since 
“the aim of all sanctity is the redemption of the body.” 
The lusts of the healthy body are tormidable, indeed ; 
but it is the ardour which may at times lead us to sin 
strongly that sanctity needs. We must call the will to 
help the body to “educe the latent” as perhaps it once 
“ pruned the excessive.” Yet even in our languid bodies, 
since he believes in the perfectibility of the man, he sees 
hope; they may help us in the end “to exalt the spirit 
by the dematerialisation (if I may use the phrase) of the 
body.” Nor does he fear that the result will be a “mere 
stagnant virtue, in which morality should luxuriate like 
duckweed.” For he hopes that holiness will be our 
motive; and “holiness energises,” since it is a function 
of the will; and he points to “a vitality which sleek 
worldlings might envy” in the osseous Manning, for 
example : 

**Health” [he concludes], “I have well-nigh said, is 
Holiness. What if Holiness beHealth? Twosidesof one 
truth. In their co-ordination and embrace resides the 
rounded answer. It is that embrace of body and spirit, 
seen and unseen, to which mortality, sagging but per: 
tinacious, unalterably tends.” 


An admirable scholastic essay! As we said before, the 

value of the argument lies in its implicit autobiography. 

But is it not the autobiography of a Catholic and a poet? 
EDWARD THOMAS. 





ON THE OLD ROAD. 
Books AND PERSONALITIES. By H. W. Nevinson. London: 
John Lane. 5s. net. | 
IN this book of wide taste and culture Mr. Nevinson has 
collected a number of articles contributed to various 
periodicals, fugitive studies which, as he says in the intro- 
duction, contain “nothing suited for specialists or profes- 
sors, nothing outside the old road of those who pursue 
letters because they enjoy the pursuit.” 

Through all the essays (and the subjects are varied 
—Heine, Goethe, Beardsley, Meredith, etc.) there is the 
continuous revelation of a rare personality, one which 
is profoundly distrustful of artistic affectation, a man of 
action and a poet who surrenders nothing to the customary 
petulance of the orthodox. Literature, one feels, is sacred 
to him because its revelations have been wrenched from 
the human soul; he is always interested not so 
much in abstruse questions of compositions as in the 
manhood of authorship. It is this which gives value to 
his essay on Heine when we had begun to pray for deliver- 
ance from further studies of that seductive and perverse 
genius. Keeping always at close touch with life and the 
tacts of life, he never loses sight of an idealism wherein 
life’s truth is enshrined. When a man, endeavouring to 
translate ideals into action, finds that the darkness cannot 
comprehend him, it is pardonable that his heart should 
fail. It must fail if, beyond faith itself, he have not sym- 
pathy, which can unlock the hearts of humanity and 
enable him to see, beyond the accidental coverlet of evil, 
perfection’s seed awaiting the day of its fruitfulness. This 
unfortunate, maligned humanity of ours has, after all, no 
greater justification than the unbroken utterance of protest 
which great minds have made on its behalf. Surely that 
thing cannot be evil which is in eternal pursuit of a perfec- 
tion it cannot comprehend. There are bitter ironical say- 
ings in this book, the irony of a constructive desire, an 
occasional impatience with the laggard feet which could 
climb the stars if only they would. Idealism, if it be merely 
theoretical, can easily drift into sentimentality and, if 
sought to be expressed in action, into bitterness. Yet when 
an idealist is disillusioned the fault is his own as much as 
the world’s. A sense of humour on the one hand and on 
the other a sympathy, an understanding of his own nature, 
would have saved him. It is dangerous to go forth towards 
the salvation of the world before first making sure of one’s 
own soul. 

I have said that in this book the revelation of the 
author’s personality is the most interesting trait. It is, 
perhaps, the only revelation which is left for criticism to 
make when it seeks adventures on the old road; but there 
is also much valuable objective truth. Yet, because rarely 


does one find the impulse to a life of action combined with 
such literary sensitiveness as in this author the book is 
most interesting to the student of life, and to the student 
of letters who regards letters not as an end but as a minis- 
trant to life. It is the book of a man of action to whom 
literature means not the pampered mistress of cafés and 
coteries but a lawful consort in close and constant relations 
with life. 

Perhaps, indeed, the greatest virtue of the book is 
that which Mr. Nevinson himself allows to Thomas Hardy: 
it is “full of the pity of mortality, full of its laughter and 
amazing ways.” 

MAURICE Joy. 





TWO CARICATURISTS. 
POLITICAL CARICATURES. 1905. By F. Carruthers Gould. 
London: Arnold. 6s. net. 
THe Doincs or ArtrHur. As followed by the Westminster 
Gazette Office Boy (Francis Brown). London: Methuen. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Mr. GouLp has never had finer opportunities for his art 
than in the past year, and he has made all the use of them 
that might have been expected. ‘There is, for in- 
stance, the cartoon which appeared in the Westminster 
Gazette on April 1o of Mr. Balfour as a Pierrot 
tumbling before a grinning row of street boys at the door- 
step of an unappreciative John Bull. The look on Mr. 
Balfour's face as it issues from between his legs, bearing 
the apprehensive smile of a street artist who fears to be 
moved on is almost pathetic. It reminds one of a begging 
dog. Then there is the whole hog going into a wonderful 
machine that converts him into a half-sheet of notepaper, 
and, again, the telephone dialogue between Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Seddon, in which the latter expresses his inten- 
tion of coming to the Colonial Conference and talking 
about Chinese Labour. In this picture Mr. Seddon is a 
most monumental figure of fun. The high level of 
all, considering that they are produced day by 
day and from hand to mouth, is extraordinary, and it is 
interesting to see how Mr. Gould’s representations of Mr. 
Balfour have changed with circumstances, and got a new 
character of their own. Mr. Chamberlain used to be the 
chief and most sharply characterised of his victims. Now 
Mr. Balfour has taken his place, and every new picture of 
him seems to symbolise more and more the weak plausi- 
bilities which have become inveterate in his later years of 
power. The very likenesses are a criticism upon their 
subject, just as the later pompous pictures of Napoleon 
were an unconscious satire on his megalomania. 

For some months readers of the Wes/minster Gazette 
have delighted in both the letterpress and the pictures of 
the “ Office Boy” commenting on Mr. Balfour's policy, or 
the absence of it. A whole book of these drawings and 
comments increases rather than lessens one’s sense of 
their excellence. It is easy, of course, to show the ab- 
surdity of Mr. Balfour's position, but no one else has 
done it so simply and yet so forcibly. : 

“ Arthur made a half-sheet and got behind it, and 
then the missionary got behind it too and said it 
covered ‘em both. But it didn’t. And the old gent 
could see for hisself it didn’t. But whether the mis- 
sionary only did it to annoy, or whether it was all part of 
the arrangement, I’m jiggered if I know.” But it is 
unfair to quote without being able to reproduce the 
writing of the original and the pictures. The pictures 
have an extraordinary excellence in their childishness. 
The representations of Mr. Balfour seem to be symbols, 
as it were, of the whole Balfourian Policy; as those of 
Mr. Chamberlain, with his incongruous missionary 
clothes, seem to be symbols of the policy of fiscal reform. 
The book, in fact, is a magnificent reductio ad absurdum 
of the whole situation. You feel that Mr. Balfour’s beha- 
viour only deserves to be written about and illustrated in 
this style, that any serious denunciation of it would be 
like complaining that a barrel organ did not produce 
classical music. The book is said to be “ written for the 
entertainment of them what don’t believe in him and the 
enlightenment of them what do.” We hope that both 
the many who want entertainment and the few who need 
enlightenment will buy it. 
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‘*The preliminaries of the French Revolution are 
repeating themselves in Russia.’”’ — Times Leading 
Article, October 26th. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


Money TROUBLEs. 

There have been several sudden and extraordinary 
changes in the position of the Money market within the 
past few days. At the end of last week, after a spell 
during which Lombard Street was glutted with cheap 
credit, there was a sharp upward movement, brought 
about by the Bank sweeping all surplus resources off 
the market. The stringency thus created lasted until 
Wednesday afternoon, when a condition of ease once 
more supervened. These violent fluctuations are not 
good for anybody, and they indicate, I am afraid, a 
somewhat unhealthy state of affairs, For one thing, 
they show that the market is working on a dangerously 
narrow margin of free resources, which is not very 
reassuring in view of the many adverse factors in the 
financial situation. From the Bank return it would 
appear that the Bank borrowed about 4} millions on 
Government securities—a big sum, of course, but not 
enough to create so severe a disturbance as we 
have witnessed it Lombard Street had been properly 
prepared for contingencies such as may be quite 
reasonably looked for, having regard to the situa- 
tion in Russia and its possible effect on the Conti- 
nental Bourses, not to mention the possibility of 
troubles in New York when the present inflation 
reaches the climax of inevitable reaction.. The most 
amazing thing, however, is that while the Bank 
almost caused a panic by taking 4} millions off the 
market the latter has since had to borrow 5} millions 
from the Bank, judging by the increase in ‘‘ Other” 
securities. It would not be safe to draw very exact 
inferences from these figures, but it certainly looks as 
though the market, instead of being over-supplied 
with funds when the Bank began to sweep up balances, 
was really almost a million short of the amount re- 
quired for current commitments. At any rate, in spite 
of its borrowing (and it has had to pay 5 per cent. for a 
good part of its loans), ‘‘ Other” deposits are 3} 
millions lower. The usual outflow of currency in 
connection with the holiday season has reduced the 
reserve by very nearly three millions, and with foreign 
exchanges adverse the present total of 19} millions is 
certainly inadequate. However, the market prefers to 
disregard every danger signal and is firmly convinced 
that after the turn of the year it will enjoy a long period 
of luxurious ease. And very probably it may, if no 
serious developments occur meantime. I do not anti- 
cipate anything of the kird in the near future, but that 
does not in the least affect the fact that the markets are 
perilously near the edge of an abyss, and any trifling 
accident might upset their equilibrium. 

CrepiT INFLUENCES. 

Several rather important movements affecting 
Lombard Street have occurred in the last few days, and 
as money is ‘he important factor in the markets at 
present it may be as well to refer to them, although in 
normal times they might be passed over with the barest 
reference. It is stated that a considerable amount of 
gold is being consigned from St. Petersburg to Berlin. 
The estimates vary from less than two millions to over 
five, but whatever theexact amount of the movement may 
be there seems to be little doubt that something of the 
kind has taken place. It is practically impossible that 
it can be an ordinary business transaction, because the 
obstacles in the way of private firms or individuals 
making cash remittances from the country would 
appear to be insurmountable. If the reports have any 
foundation at all the shipments must be on behalf of 
the Government, and on that assumption they are by 
no means improbable. It is well known that Germany 
is a heavy creditor of Russia for supplies furnished 
during the war, and she has also a very considerable 
holding of Russian Treasury Bills. Now, Germany, 
with all its dazzling progress of the past twenty years, 


has not a great accumulation of capital to fall back 
upon, and the fact that Russia has been unable 
to pay her war debts has brought Berlin nearer a 
financial crisis than the drop in Russian Govern- 
ment and industrial stocks has brought Paris. If 
gold has actually been transferred from St. Peters- 
burg to Berlin it may be taken as_ certain 
that the latter would have had an extremely 
uncomfortable time but for this assistance. Anyhow, 
the report that Russian money was coming into the 
world’s markets had a considerable influence in re- 
lieving the tension that was experienced a few days 
previously. On the other hand, an instalment of the 
Japanese loan had to be paid and there was a call of 
three millions on the new Rio Tinto shares. These 
absorbed most of the market’s floating balances, but 
the Rio Tinto money was lent out almost as soon as it 
had been collected and helped to produce easier con- 
ditions. But the Indian Government seems to be 
getting into difficulties with its currency requirements 
and more gold has been earmarked at the Bank of 
England to provide the necessary reserve. That is 
practically equivalent to an export of the metal, but if 
a real spasm occurred no doubt the Bank could make 
use of the gold thus set aside. Finally, it is announced 
that the £1,800,000 Treasury Bills maturing on 
January 1 will be renewed, but that will not make much 
difference. It is certain, however, that until the 
Government dividends are distributed the market is 
liable ‘to be affected by the slightest changes in money 
conditions. 


Houipay MARKETS. 


Business on the Stock Exchange hasbeen restricted 
by the approach of the holidays, which extend from 
Friday night till Wednesday morning. Naturally, 
under these circumstances, the professionals prefer to 
carry as little stock as possible, and dealings this week 
have been mainly in the direction of making brokers 
even. Besides, the final account of the year is always 
looked forward to with a certain amount of anxiety. 
However, the easier conditions of money during the 
past few days have encouraged a hopeful feeling in 
most departments, and the tone, especially for invest- 
ment securities, has been cheerful. It is generally 
expected that after the turn of the year there will be a 
considerable increase in business unless any serious 
upset occurs meantime, and that view is, no 
doubt, justified. Money, according to all prece- 


dents, will be easier, and in any case there 
will be a_ substantial amount available for re- 
investment. But there are no indications that the 


more speculative markets will benefit and the usual in- 
flux of business will most likely run in the direction or 
gilt-edged securities, home railways, and the like. It 
is to be hoped that these will furnish sufficient outlet for 
the surplus cash available, for most other markets are 
far from attractive at present prices. 


RHODESIAN BANKET. 


The first general meeting of this company was 
held the other day, and the chairman, Dr. Sauer, made 
a most optimistic speech with regard to the prospects 
ofthe Eldorado mine. But he failed entirely to answer 
any of the criticisms which have been passed on the 
flotation and working of the property, and he did not 
even refer to the allegations that the principal vendor 
had taken the precaution to get rid of nearly the 
whole of his holding, in spite of the enthusiastic 
reports published about the property. It may 
be all right, but in view of the fact that the insiders 
have been connected with an unusual number of 
failures, and that they have been as enthusiastic about 
these at one time or another as they are now about: 
‘* Bankets,” the whole thing seems to be a hopeless 
rig and the public had better leave it severely alone, 
at any rate until further development has proved the 
prospective value of the property LoMBARD. 











